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THE Queen left England last 
Saturday for what has now 
become an annual event—her 
spring sojourn at Nice. She 
shortened her journey by travelling by way of 
Folkestone and Boulogne, instead of Portsmouth and 
Cherbourg. Her Majesty, it is stated, met with a 
more enthusiastic reception at Nice than on the 
occasion of any previous visit, and the fears of those 
who imagined that, owing to recent events, she 
might possibly meet with discourtesy in France, 
have been proved to be completely groundless. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE House of Commons was engaged on Monday 
in dealing with the Navy Estimates, despite the 
absence of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is 
suffering from an attack of influenza. Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth, in discussing the estimates, 
claimed that credit was due to more than one 
Board of Admiralty for the present efficient state 
of the navy. After comparing the rate of ship- 
building in this country and in France, he pointed 
out that in France less vigour was now being shown 
in building battle-ships than was formerly the case. 
He thought that so far as battle-ships were con- 
cerned we had every reason to be satisfied with our 
present strength. In the subsequent debate, Sir 
Charles Dilke declared that whatever reduction of 
expenditure might be necessary, no economy should 
be practised at the expense of the navy. An 
amendment by Mr. Labouchere on the first vote was 
rejected by 147 votes to 19. 


On the same evening there was an informal and 
rather shambling discussion of the position at Pekin, 
raised on a motion for the adjournment of the 
House moved by Mr. Pritchard Morgan. Mr. Brod- 
rick, replying to a complaint with regard to our action 
in connection with the attempt of Italy to secure a 
naval station, said that Italy had acted on her own 
initiative, but our Government had shown a friendly 
disposition towards her, and was willing to support 
her by diplomatic means. Mr. Courtney deplored 
the action of Italy, and maintained that our attitude 
ought to be one of rigid non-interference. Sir 
Edward Grey, whilst remarking that the Govern- 
ment laid itself open to a charge of inconsistency by 
its support of Italy, declared, nevertheless, that he 
took no exception to its present policy. It was now 
impossible for us to stand aside and have no com- 


countries interested in the Far East, and to preserve 
friendly relations with them. 


On Tuesday evening the House of Lords had one 
of the rare sittings of that body to which any public 
interest attaches. The Duke of Devonshire brought 
in the Government measure dealing with Secondary 
Education. It appeared from his statement, which 
was not particularly clear, that the Bill authorises 
the establishment of a central authority for second- 
ary education, not for the purpose of unduly con- 
trolling the action of the local authorities, but 
mainly to supply them with information, advice, 
and guidance. It was proposed by the Bill to 
establish a Board of the same character as the Board 
of Trade or the Board of Agriculture. This Board 
would have a president and a secretary, but the 
office of vice-president would cease to exist, although 
the present vice-president would be a member of 
the Board. A consultative committee would also be 
formed, two-thirds of the members of which would 
be representatives of the Universities or other teach- 
ing bodies. The organisation of the Science and 
Art Department would be thoroughly revised, a 
departmental committee being appointed for this 
purpose. As the inquiry would occupy a consider- 
able amount of time, it was not proposed that the 
Bill should come into force until the first of April 
next year. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday there was 
a lively debate on the Bill for the amalgamation of 
the South-Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railways. Mr. Pickersgill, who moved the rejection 
of the measure, suggested that, instead of the con- 
templated amalgamation, one of the great companies 
running North should take over the Chatham and 
Dover line, and thus link the South of England with 
the Northern railway system. Sir William Hart 
Dyke supported the Bill, on the ground that it 
would enable a strong company—the South-Eastern 
—to assist a weak one which could not raise money 
for the improvement of its plant. Mr. Bryce thought 
the Bill was opposed to the traditions of Parliament. 
It ought to be sent to an exceptionally strong 
committee, which should have power to impose 
conditions respecting rates and fares, workmen’s 
trains, and other matters. Mr. Ritchie was in 
favour of the Bill being read a second time, and 
sent to such a committee as Mr. Bryce suggested. 
After considerable discussion, the second resding 





was carried by 288 to 82 votes. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, on Tuesday evening, intro- 
duced a Bill to empower local authorities to advance 
money to enable the occupiers of smali houses to 
become owners of them. It was a Bill extending to 
the occupiers of small houses the same facilities for 
becoming owners as had been given to small farmers 
in Ireland. The Bill was voluntary in its action, the 
present owners not being compelled to sell, nor the 
local authorities to grant the money. The Bill 
was confined to houses of the value of three 
hundred pounds and under, and the utmost amount 
that could be advanced was £240. Whenever the 
expense under the Bill should rise above a rate of a 
penny in the pound, the operation of the Bill was 
to cease until the expense sank below that limit. 
Ownerships were to be registered by the local 
authority, and transfers made upon payment of a 
fee not exceeding ten shillings. Provision is made 
for taking possession of the house in the event of 
an owner failing to pay his annual instalments, or 
allowing the house to fall out of repair. 


On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
rejected by 244 votes to 159 the Petroleum Bill 
introduced by Mr. Reckitt, the Liberal member for 
Brigg, and embodying a reform which has long 
been advocated by The Daily Chronicle and The 
Star—the prohibition of the sale (except for use 
in manufactures) of mineral oil which gives off 
inflammable vapour at a temperature below 
100° F. The case for the prohibition was 
admirably put by its supporters, especially by 
Mr. Reckitt and Mr. Ure, but the Government 
opposed, on the ground that the chief cause of 
accidents lay in the lamps or their mismanagement, 
and not in the oil, and that they meant to deal with 
the whole subject in a measure shortly to be intro- 
duced. Mr. Healy, in a speech which added to the 
humours already introduced unintentionally into the 
debate by another Irish member and by Mr. Jesse 
Collings as representing the Government, declared 
that the whole contest was between the American oil 
interest on one side and the Rothschild and Scottish 
interests on the other; and so he helped to swell the 
adverse majority. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment Bill is meant to pass this session, but the 
advocates of the rejected measure made it clear that 
the cheapest oil sold at present may be dangerous, 
and that much less dangerous oil could be supplied 
at a very slight and probably inappreciable increase 
in cost. Moreover, to raise the flash-point will bring 
in fresh competitors, and therefore tend to give the 
public a better article at the price. The contest 
therefore ought to be renewed over the Government 
Bill. 


On Thursday evening the Moneylending Bill 
passed its second reading in the House of Lords, and 
the Duke of Devonshire made a further contribution 
to the controversy between the South Kensington 
authorities and Mr. Weale. In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Maclean, who has been prevented from 
raising a discussion on the Indian Sugar Bounties 
Bill by the manceuvre which we deal with on a later 
page, made a further, but unavailing, attempt to 
obtain an opportunity for raising the question, and 
then announced that he would call attention to the 
question on the adjournment for Easter. But the 
arrangements presently sketched by Mr. Balfour 
preclude the discussion even then. The London 
Government Bill is to come up for second reading 
on the Monday before Easter, and the adjournment 
is to be taken immediately after the debate is over. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Henry 
Fowler protested against Mr. Balfour's proposals, 
but in vain. So the Bill, which becomes more and 
more unpopular the more it is looked at, is to be 
rushed through its most important stage in an 
emptying House. Subsequently the Navy Estimates 
were proceeded with, and Mr. Macartney gave an 








explanation of his apparent attempt to whittle 
down Mr. Goschen’s indication that the naval pro- 
gramme depended in part on the issue of the Peace 
Conference. 





Sir W. R. Gurpon (L.) has been returned for 
North Norfolk by 4,779 votes against 3,610 given to 
Sir Kenneth Kemp (C.). The seat has always been 
Liberal, but the present majority of 1,169 compares 
excellently with the 508 of 1895, and not unfavour- 
ably with the 1,283 of 1892. The new voters, too, 
seem to be mostly Liberal. All this is of good omen. 





THE Dake of Devonshire made a very remark- 
able speech to the Liberal Unionist Council on 
Thursday, and furnished Home Rulers—or at least 
such of them as are Irish Catholics—with another 
argument in support of their cause. He began by 
discovering a division of opinion on the subject 
between Sir Henry Fowler and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and suggested that the next Liberal 
majority in Parliament might prove altogether 
barren. Home Rule, he declared, was now merely 
one item in the Liberal programme, to be used 
in constituencies where there were Irish votes; 
nevertheless, its retention in that programme kept 
the Unionist party from allowing the differences 
perceptible in its ranks to become acute. For 
example, the question of an Irish Catholic University 
was causing some heartburning among Unionists. 
But the Duke, while expressing the utmost respect 
for Mr. Balfour's convictions, declared that they 
were avowed by their author to be purely personal, 
and many members of the Government were very 
strongly opposed to them; that it was most 
unlikely that any measure of the kind would be 
introduced by the present Ministry; and that he 
himself, speaking from his experience in Liberal 
as well as in Conservative Governments, did not 
think that any measure could be introduced which 
Roman Catholics in general would care to accept. 
Nevertheless, he did not see why any section of the 
Unionists should therefore desert their party. The 
most significant thing about this declaration is that 
it makes Mr. Balfour, by implication, a Home Ruler. 
For Mr. Balfour has declared that if Parliament will 
not set up an Irish Catholic University he will be 
unable to claim that it can do for Ireland “ all, and 
more than all, that she could do for herself.” What 
will he say now? 


THE new American ambassador, Mr, Joseph H. 
Choate, delivered his first regular speech in this 
country at the dinner of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce on Wednesday evening last. It was a 
very happy and graceful expression—emphasised by 
admirable references to the loss of Lord Herschell 
and the recovery of Rudyard Kipling—of the real 
accord between the English and American peoples 
which underlies the efforts of American jingoes to 
twist the lion’s tail and of superfine persons in 
England to prevent themselves from understanding 
America. Happily, as Mr. Choate remarked, the 
last twist, over the Venezuela question, did not 
produce a roar; and the combination of the two 
countries, now that America has expanded, is an 
excellent security for the maintenance of the peace 
of the world, which is to the interests of both. 


CuInA, of course, took the first place in the list 
of subjects dealt with by the Chambers in the two 
days’ conference which had preceded the dinner. 
Lord Charles Beresford’s report is not ready yet; 
meanwhile the Chambers have upheld the policy 
to which the Government has pledged itself, but 
have pointedly declined to express satisfaction 
with the steps taken to give effect to it. The 
process by which the spheres of influence now being 
established would eventually become territorial 
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preserves for the commerce of the influencing nation 
—a danger to which attention was called last week 
in these columns—was outlined by one speaker 
thus: The native governments in the protected 
spheres would find their revenues falling short— 
presumably because of the increased services de- 
manded from them by the foreign settlers. This 
would be an excuse for increased customs duties 
under the control of the foreigner, and so Protection 
would come in. 


AMONG the other subjects dealt with we notice a 
scheme of commercial education—promising, and 
duly elastic, and contemplating inter alia the assist- 
ance of the county councils in establishing con- 
tinuation schools for junior clerks. They will soon be 
nearly as hard-worked as pupil-teachers, not to 
speak of half-timers, and with no law to protect 
them. Great stress was also laid on the need of a 
more stringent law respecting companies—though it 
was suggested that public companies might be sub- 
jected to greater publicity than private firms that 
had taken advantage of the Limited Liability Act— 
and on the extension of county court jurisdiction. 
Indeed, one speaker declared that tnese courts 
ought to be courts of first instance “ in all litigious 
business.” But how many “litigious” litigants 
would be satisfied to accept their adverse decisions ? 


THE important case of Powell versus the 
Kempton Park Racecourse Company was finally 
decided in the House of Lords on Tuesday. It will 
be remembered that the question involved in this 
case is whether a betting-ring on a racecourse comes 
within the provisions of the Betting Act of 1853. 
The Lord Chief Justice, before whom the case was 
first tried, decided that a betting-enclosure was “a 
place” within the meaning of the Act, and that 
betting in it was consequently illegal. The Court of 
Appeal reversed this decision by a majority, and the 
House of Lords on Tuesday sustained the Court of 
Appeal in dismissing the judgment of the Lord Chief 
Justice. Two only of the Lords of Appeal, Lords 
Hobhouse and Davey, dissented from the decision, 
seven members of the Court supporting it. 


THE withdrawal of the Russian 
ABROAD. opposition to the conditions of 
the Niu-chwang railway loan, 
though accompanied by a protest that they are not 
in accordance with the prior Russian agreement 
with China, is a happy solvent of the immediate 
difficulties which were apprehended last week. 
Moreover, it settles one point: that the influence 
exercised by the European nations in the respective 
spheres which they have secured in China will for 
the present be only preferential and not exclusive. 
Another point is made clear by the action of the 
British Government in support of the Italian 
demand for Saumun Bay ; that so far as possible vio- 
lence shall not be used towards China. A misunder- 
standing on this point on the part of Signor Martino, 
the Italian representative at Peking—excusable when 
we reflect that “a word and a blow ” is the policy for 
dealing with the Chinese Government usually advised 
by Englishmen in the Far East—has led to his dis- 
avowal and recall by his Government. England is 
powerless to arrest the decay of China, but she 
softens the process as far as possible. But is it not 
time to take stock of the position of Europe generally 
in regard to the Far East ? 


THE Chinese Blue Book issued this week is not 
a masterpiece of intelligent or even intelligible 
arrangement, and it is difficult to say, without pro- 
longed study, whether it adds much to our know- 
ledge of recent history. On the whole, a first perusal 
of it leaves us with the same impression as before 
—that of a continuous and not altogether success- 





ful struggle with jealous rivals, some of whose 
plans, especially the Hankau-Peking railway, 
still threaten the value of the concessions 
which we have ostensibly obtained. Sir Claude 
Macdonald has shown that he has mastered the 
art of dealing with Chinese diplomacy ; but it 
is only too evident that we have succeeded 
neither in maintaining the integrity of China nor in 
keeping well in advance of our competitors. A very 
curious item in the mass is a petition to the Peking 
Government, from certain Chinese entrepreneurs, to 
be allowed to construct a trunk line from Peking to 
connect the northern and southern districts of the 
empire. The foreigners, the petition argues, will 
soon occupy all the coast and command the sea, 80 
that the project is a necessity. Is this the prelude 
to the rise of a Young China party ? 


THE acquittal of M. Urbain Gohier, of the Aurore, 
on the charge of defaming the French army, is a 
most satisfactory vindication of the right of free 
speech in France. The prosecution was based on 
sentences detached from their contexts, and collected 
from review articles which had never been objected 
to until their collection into a volume; and it 
was obviously intended by the Government 
merely as & means of placating the Ultra-Mili- 
tarists. It gave the defence opportunity, while 
disclaiming any intention to attack the army 
in general, to justify most of its statements, not- 
ably the testimony of M. Camille Pelletan, the 
reporter of many Budget Committees, that the 
French Budgets are wholly untrustworthy, and that 
many military frauds are committed and condoned. 
The jury were allowed to read the book, and their 
study of it seems to have been the final factor in their 
decision. They took the only proper view, that free 
criticism on public matters is salutary even when it 
is too severe. French juries are said to be generally 
rather hard on libellers of private persons, and 
rather tender of Press offences where public ques- 
tions come in. This is as it should be. Free 
criticism, as M. Pelletan said, might have averted 
some of the disasters of 1870. The verdict isa heavy 
blow to the Militarists, and the condemnation by the 
Pope of their conduct in the Dreyfus agitation a still 
heavier blow to their Clerical section. 


M. DE FREYCINET has done France a real service 
by the two speeches delivered in the course of the 
Budget debates in the Chamber. On the Army 
Estimates, he declared that France need not keep up 
her forces to the German strength, because there 
would be no room for more men to mancenvre in 
war time on the frontier between Luxemburg 
and Bale—a comforting reflection, though it is 
a little modified by three considerations: first, 
that there is probably room for more reserves 
farther back; second, that the view has long 
been prevalent in France, and even M. Lockroy has 
given it his authority, that the chief seat of the 
next Franco-German War would not be in the 
Vosges but in Belgium, her neutrality notwith- 
standing; and thirdly, that France, with her 
stationary population, could not keep pace with the 
German increase if she would. On the Foreign Office 
Estimates he met a Socialist attack on the calling of 
military attaché by declaring, what publicists in 
general know to be substantially true, that the work 
of these functionaries is not espionage, and, indeed, 
that there are very few military secrets to be learnt. 
New inventions are occasionally of importance for a 
time, but mobilisation schemes are “ written on the 
territory”; the real spies are the unknown ones, 
the foreigners who (as in 1870) know the country 
and present their Government with their knowledge. 
The French people bas so often been seized with 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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ypy-mania—which looks like a variety of the 
persecution-mania familiar to specialists in mental 
disease—that this common-sense reminder from the 
highest authority can hardly fail to do some good. 


On Tuesday, by 209 votes to 141, the German 
Reichstag refused the increase of the army by 26,000 
men demanded by the German Government. The 
counter-proposals of the Clerical Centre, which would 
have conceded some 19,000 men, but would haveleft the 
infantry regiments short of the strength desired by 
the Government, were subsequently rejected without 
a formal division. The former result had been antici- 
pated in consequence of the proceedings in the Budget 
Committee, and had caused the extremer supporters 
of the Government to predict a speedy dissolution. 
But, as Herr Richter’s organ had remarked, Parlia- 
ments are not dissolved for a matter of 7,000 men, more 
or less, on a peace strength of halfa million. The 
reasons assigned for the demand are technical and 
tactical, and the Emperor is not at present in a 
combative mood. A dissolution would probably not 
decrease the strength of the Opposition generally, 
certainly not that of the Catholic Centre. So the 
Government has given way, and accepted the 
compromise proposed by the Centre, on the under- 
standing that the promise given in debate by its 
leader holds good—viz. that the party will recon- 
sider its decision hereafter if tactical and other 
considerations require the change. One cannot help 
remarking that the tactical considerations will 
probably be political as well as military. 


THE medieval university had 
a twofold object, the provision 
of general and of professional 
education ; and the last-named object was prior in 
time, as is shown by the cases of Salerno, originally a 
purely medical school, founded a thousand years 
ago, and of Bologna, some two hundred years later, 
which was at first entirely devoted to the civil law. 
A university, in short, is in its essence a corporation 
of teachers, some of them practitioners, and scholars 
qualifying to be both. A modern university must 
follow its mediwval prototype in providing the 
systematised knowledge necessary for the professions 
which bave grown up among the marvellous develop- 
mentsoftheexpiringcentury or have been transformed 
by its changes. Such professions are engineering, 
commerce in its modern aspect, the civil service, 
and journalism. This is substantially the argument 
of the address delivered by Mr. James Stuart, M.P., 
as Lord Rector of St. Andrews, and now republished 
in pamphlet form (Macmillan & Co.). It contains the 
best exposition we have seen of this function, long 
overlooked, of university training, and a good deal 
besides—notably some curious parallels between 
Bologna and St. Andrews, and an allusion to 
that great teacher and metaphysician, Professor 
Ferrier, whose work in both capacities has never 
received the appreciation it deserves. 


LITERATURE, etc 


Sirk Junius VoGet, Colonial 
Treasurer of New Zealand from 
1869 to 1876, and from 1884 to 
1887, and during part of the interval Agent-General 
for the Colony in London, had been a chief promoter 
of that system of colonial development by lavish 
borrowing in the Mother Country which, while it has 
undoubtedly strained the present resources of the 
Australasian colonies, has also accelerated their 
development, and has been justified by their rising 
credit in Europe.—Sir Douglas Galton, F.R.S, had 
achieved eminence mainly as a sanitary engineer, 
but wasa high authority on railways, telegraphs, and 
other branches of his department of applied science. 
Hie had been for many years General Secretary of 
the British Association, and was its President in 
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1895.—Herr Ludwig Bamberger, a German patriot 
and an exile in 1848, had been brought to support 
Prince Bismarck in the cause of German Unity, and 
had even become a pillar of the National Liberal 
party. He had withdrawn from it, however, when 
the great Chancellor reverted to Protectionism, but 
had retired from the Liberal party proper (and 
from public life) when that party split over the 
German Army Bill in 1893.—Mrs. Mary Anne Keeley, 
who had made her début more than three-quarters 
of a century ago, had been the most conspicuous and 
popular of British actresses during the earlier part 
of the present reign.—M. Secretan had engineered 
the French Copper Ring of 1888-89, and had been a 
successful art collector in the days of his prosperity. 
—M. Emile Erckmann will be remembered as a 
partner in the famous literary collaboration which, 
after revealing Alsace to the reading world, was 
dissolved under regrettable circumstances in 1889.— 
Prof. H. Steinthal (of Berlin) was an eminent phil- 
ologist, who—besides writing on the origin of lan- 
guage—had made the attempt, in conjunction with 
Prof. Lazarus, to put the study of racial psychology 
on a scientific basis.—The Hon. Lady Ridley, wife of 
the Home Secretary and sister of Lord Tweedmouth, 
was one of the most popular of London hostesses.— 
Commander F. G. Dundas, R.N., was the first climber 
of Mount Kenia.—Mr. Jeremiah Head was one of the 
ablest of the mechanical engineers of the time. By 
the general public he may be best remembered in 
connection with the application of machinery to 
agriculture. 








ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 





PF\HERE was one passage in Mr. Goschen’s speech 

in introducing the Navy Estimates last week 
that must have been hailed with satisfaction by the 
members of both parties. That was the passage in 
which he declared that the Estimates, framed with a 
special view to the increased expenditure of Russia 
upon her fleet, would be reduced if the Emperor of 
Russia saw fit, as the result of the approaching Con- 
ference, to make a reduction in that expenditure. 
We know that since Mr. Goschen spoke his sub- 
ordinate, Mr. Macartney, has made a very ill-advised 
attempt to whittle away the significance of his 
declaration. But we think we may reasonably 
assume that the First Lord of the Admiralty knew 
what he was saying, and really meant what he said. 
If that is the case, we have a plain declaration, 
addressed not merely to the House of Commons but 
to Europe, the importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. It is a declaration that the ex- 
penditure upon the British fleet which has now been 
proposed will be reduced if the Czar gives evidence 
of the sincerity of his professions by agreeing to a 
corresponding reduction in his own Estimates. This, 
as has already been said elsewhere, is by far the 
most substantial contribution which has as yet been 
made to the success of the approaching Conference. 
We know that there are foolish persons in this country 
who think that the exceptional position which 
England holds with regard to her naval force re- 
lieves her from any obligation in connection with 
the proposed reduction of the armaments of the 
world. Mr. Macartney evidently had these people 
in his mind when he sought on Monday to tone 
down the explicit statement of Mr. Goschen. But 
the great majority of the people of Great Britain 
not only welcome the Czar’s proposals from the 
general point of view of the welfare of the world, 
but weléome them from the special point of view of 
their own country; and they will not subscribe to 
the doctrine that England, whilst she is preaching a 
reduction of armaments to other nations, can refuse 
to reduce her own armaments on any plea based 
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upon her exceptional position and her special needs 
in the matter of naval force. 

There ought not to be any misunderstanding on 
the subject of our naval policy. Both parties have 
accepted the doctrine that, owing to the require- 
ments of our empire and our own insular position, 
it is our bounden duty to keep our fleet in 
a state of absolute supremacy over the fleets of 
any two European Powers. The two Powers 
which stand first in naval strength on the 
Continent are France and Russia. These are the 
two Powers whose combination in opposition to our- 
selves we have most reason to dread and to guard 
against. That such a combination is not a mere 
phantom which we can afford to disregard when 
we are in our sober senses is known to every expert. 
More than once during the past twelve months we 
have found ourselves involved in a crisis when it 
was not only possible, but probable, that we might 
have to face the combined forces of France and 
Russia. The alliance between those countries 
may have been weakened of late, but it still exists, 
and there is every reason to believe that if we 
were to be involved in hostilities with one Power in 
the Far East we should have to be prepared to meet 
the united forces of both. For this reason it is 
impossible for the Liberal party to complain of any 
measures that may be taken by the Government of 
the day to maintain our naval supremacy so long as 
those efforts are kept within the prescribed limits. 
There are, we know, lunatics among us who seem 
to believe that it is our business to create a 
fleet strong enough to beat all the other navies 
in the world, supposing that those navies were 
to combine against us. No sensible person entertains 
any notion of this kind. Apart from the fact 
that it is practically impossible that there should 
be a worldwide conspiracy against us, we have to 
realise the plain truth that if such a conspiracy were 
to be found we could not overawe it by a mere show 
of naval power. The Ministry which resolved to go 
on building ships until we could count battleships 
and cruisers equal to those of all the other fleets 
afloat would deserve to be consigned to Bedlam. 
But, on the other hand, we are bound to abide by 
the standard which has been laid down, with general 
approval, by the leaders of both political parties. It 
is our clear duty to keep our fleet in such a state of 
strength and efficiency that it will be able to hold 
its own in combat against any two other Powers, 
even if those two Powers should be France and 
Russia. For this reason it is impossible for the 
Liberal party to quarrel even with the terrible 
estimates of Mr. Goschen, so long as it is shown 
that these estimates are needed to maintain the 
position of naval supremacy that we have admitted 
to be essential. But beyond this limit no sensible 
person will wish to go, and any possibility of reducing 
the expenditure upon the Navy without destroying 
the proper ratio between our fleet and those of 
France and Russia will be eagerly welcomed by every 
real patriot. 

Mr. Goschen’s declaration in his speech last 
week seemed to indicate that such a possibility was 
within our reach. The Czar, after authorising a 
very large—indeed, a stupendous—addition to the 
expenditure upon the Russian fleet, suddenly sum- 
moned the conference which is to consider if any 
means can be devised for reducing the expenditure 
of the nations uponarmaments. We met the Czar’s 
increased naval estimates by increasing our own. 
We have at the same time accepted his invitation to 
the conference upon armaments, and now, in intro- 
ducing the estimates of the year, Mr. Goschen has 
assured the world that this country is prepared to 
meet Russia in a practical spirit of conciliation, by 





reducing her expenditure upon new ships in the 
same proportion as that in which Russia reduces 
hers. It ought to be the business of the House of 
Commons to keep the Government up to the spirit of 
this declaration. Here at least a line can be drawn 
between those who are and those who are not 
Jingoes. The Jingo is the man, as Lord Salisbury 
has told us, who would like to fight everybody. The 
anti-Jingo will support Ministers unflinchingly in 
every step they may take to keep our naval strength 
up to the recognised standard, but he will be de- 
lighted to welcome any step that may make this 
duty less burdensome. If Russia in the approach- 
ing conference should announce that she means to 
build only half the number of war-vessels for which 
she recently made provision, then the English 
Government, in fulfilment of Mr. Goschen’s recent 
declaration, is bound to announce that it will 
make the same reduction in its shipbuilding 
programme as that which is made by Russia. 
We trust that before the conference meets the 
Opposition will do what it can to strengthen 
the hands of Ministers, and to draw them into 
a position of distinct antagonism to the Jingoes 
who want to fight anybody and everybody, and who 
seem to think that even if Russia were to disarm 
entirely to-morrow there would be no reason why 
Great Britain should shorten her shipbuilding pro- 
gramme by a single ton. Everybody possessed of 
common sense now admits with Sir Edward Grey 
that a good understanding with Russia ought to be 
the cardinal point of our foreign policy. It is, we 
know, a very difficult matter to arrive at such an 
understanding, and we cannot say that the difficulty 
is chiefly due to any action of ours. But the way to 
this desired end will assuredly be smoothed if we 
act in the spirit of Mr. Goschen’s declaration, and 
make it clear to the world that, whilst we are fully 
prepared to maintain our position of naval supremacy, 
we shall readily reciprocate any special measures 
which may be taken by Russia for the purpose of 
reducing her expenditure on her fleet. 








THE RAILWAY AMALGAMATIONS., 





T was perhaps inevitable that the two railway 
| amalgamation Bills should be read a second time 
and sent to a Committee of the House of Commons. 
The second reading is, in the case of most private 
Bills, a merely formal stage ; even where the question 
is contentious it does not mean more than an 
acknowledgment that the promoters have made a 
prima facie case. The Committee do not merely 
consider the details ; they weigh the arguments for or 
against the Bill as a whole before deciding whether 
the preamble is proved, and thus a Bill may be read 
a second time without any presumption that it 
must ultimately become law. The extraordinary 
acquiescence of municipal authorities in Kent in the 
South Eastern and Chatham working union had, of 
course, much force in a second reading debate, but 
it is not at all certain that before a Committee this 
acquiescence will go for much. There will be a 
formal inquiry on oath as to the means taken by the 
Companies to create good will; the little private 
favours gracefully bestowed and the delusive pro- 
mises of reform made without any binding effect. 
At a municipal meeting in a Kentish town, a coun- 
cillor, opposing the Bill, spoke “as one of the few 
persons present who has not a pass,” and though 
this was a playful exaggeration, there has un- 
doubtedly been a remarkable display of diplomatic 
activity during the past months. Before the 
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Committee this will go for very little. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages from the point of view of 
trader and passenger wil be fully and impartially 
considered. 

If the Companies have no stronger arguments to 
urge than those put forward during the debate, the 
preamble cannot be passed. Mr. Ritchie, who never 
shines on occasions when educated perspicuity is desir- 
able, was misled by two very preposterous quibbles. 
He seemed to give the weight of his authority to the 
contention that the amalgamation can be carried 
out without Parliamentary sanction, owing to the 
section slipped into the Companies’ 1894 Act per- 
mitting arrangements as to competitive traffic. This, 
as we have shown more than once, is mere nonsense. 
If the Bill is rejected, working union ceases to be 
egally binding, and without legal authority no 
agreement ever lasts after it becomes the interest of 
one party to vary it. The dualism would be like 
that of Austria-Hungary, and the financial relations 
would be no easier to adjust than those between the 
two sections of Francis Joseph's dominions. The 
other argument is that without working union the 
Chatham cannot get new capital, whereas the South 
Eastern still has market credit. The condition of 
the South Eastern rolling stock does not suggest 
unlimited wealth, and the case rather resembles that 
of the blind leading the blind. But let that pass. 
Is it true that the Chatham can get capital only 
through the working union? The Chatham runs 
through a splendid country, has a suburban traffic 
only second to that of the South Eastern, 
and has the shortest route to Whitstable, Herne 
Bay, Margate, Ramsgate and Dover, not to speak 
of many prosperous market towns in Kent. It 
ought to be, and, if it had been made with normal 
honesty, would have been, a little gold mine for 
the shareholders. But, owing to the fault of men 
now dead, the Chatham was not honestly made. 
It cost on paper some £150,000 a mile, and much 
of the ballast was clay. The present capitalisation 
is a mere record of robbery. It is preposterous 
that the district should be permanently hampered 
by this heavy load. A Committee of the House 
of Lords—which is not reputed socialistic—has 
left on record the opinion that before the Chatham 
comes for further capital powers it should scale 
down its existing capital to something more 
nearly equivalent to the value of the undertaking. 
If this were done there would be no difficulty, in 
connection with the financial rearrangement, in 
obtaining further capital without South Eastern 
assistance; while if this is not done working union 
cannot put the Chatham into a sound financial 
position without overburdening the public. For 
these reasons we welcome the vigorous agitation con- 
ducted by the Daily Mail, and congratulate Mr. 
Bryce on getting the Bill referred to a hybrid 
Committee. 

As for the Irish Bill, we really cannot see any 
plausible excuse for it at all, and feel confident 
that the preamble will be declared not proved. 
It is a Bill to prevent competition in fairly 
prosperous districts of Leinster and Munster, 
which can afford and support competitive systems, 
and yet to create competition in Connaught, which 
is the poorest part of Europe. It is a Bill to 
strangle the project of an independent line from 
Rosslare to Cork under the control of directors 
nominated by the Great Western of England, by 
making the Great Southern and Western of Ireland 
strong enough to compel the Great Western to give 
them what they want on pain of losing the Irish 
traffic. It proposes to hand over the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway to a rich company, with- 
out reducing a single rate or a single county 





guarantee, though many of the guarantees would 
never have been given by the local authorities if 
they had known that the Great Southern was 
to get the lines. The only excuse for the 
Bill is that the Waterford and Limerick could 
not exist as a separate company if deprived of some 
£10,000 a year heretofore paid by the Great Western 
as rebates on traffic handed over at Waterford or 
Milford for consignment by the Great Western 
route. The argument is truly an absurd one, 
Heretofore the Great Western has been the only 
English company with the advantage of geographical 
contiguity to Waterford. The London and North 
Western are now to have running powers or facilities 
to Fishguard, and the Waterford and Limerick could 
easily get running powers to Rosslare. The Great 
Western will have greater inducement to attract 
Irish traffic owing to the need of earning interest 
on their large capital expenditure on the new route. 
If under these circumstances the Waterford and 
Limerick directors could not extract an equivalent to 
the £10,000 a year, they would deserve to be promptly 
superannuated. As a matter of fact, the Waterford 
and Limerick has been a slowly improving property, 
handicapped by the want of access to a first-class 
port. Just at the moment when such access is 
obtainable, the Great Southern naturally make, a 
supreme effort to snatch it up. If the effort is 
frustrated, the Company should, with decent 
management, steadily improve its position. Failing 
decent management, it may be necessary to buy it 
up, but the purchasers should be either the Midland 
Company or, as in the public interest we should 
prefer, the State. 








MR. RHODES AT BERLIN. 

HE picturesque contrasts and surprises which 
have ‘diversified Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ career have 
seldom been better exhibited than in his reception 
at Berlin. Long after the Jameson raid—now three 
years ago—he was regarded by German patriots as 
the bitterest foe of their enterprises in South Africa. 
His Cape-to-Cairo scheme, when it was first pro- 
pounded, had infuriated the German expansionists ; 
and the Jameson raid had caused the wrath of the 
German Emperor with England generally to explode 
into the famous telegram which had brought the 
two countries to the verge of war. Now all is 
changed. Mr. Rhodes arrives at Berlin vid Brussels, 
where he has been in order to make proposals to the 
Sovereign of the Congo State as to the passage of 
the Cape-to-Cairo line through the territory cf that 
somewhat unfortunate creation of the philanthropic 
enterprise of the Governments of Europe. Having 
got his terms from the King of the Belgians, he 
sets Berlin in competition with Brussels for his 
favours. He is received not merely as Sovereigns 
and statesmen receive an English Privy Councillor, 
but as a mercantile firm receives a new correspond- 
ent with whom profitable business may bedone. He 
not only has lengthy conferences with the Director 
of the Colonial Office, the Foreign Secretary, and 
the Imperial Chancellor, but he is received in 
audience by the Kaiser himself. He meets the most 
important among his new business connections at 
the British Embassy, and expresses with remarkable 
frankness his views as to the future Anglicising 
of the world. Yet he gives no offence to the some- 
what touchy patriotism of the German Colonial 
Press. If a few belated references are made to his 
policy in the Reichstag, or in one or two anti- 
Semitic papers, this only emphasises his welcome in 
higher quarters. The situation has changed a good 
deal since 1896, cr even since the South African 
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inquiry of 1897. We need not talk of the irony of 
fate. We prefer to point out that the German 
Government, like the average German, has a keen 
eye to business, and never lets mere sentiment inter- 
fere with more solid considerations. 

The Cape-to-Cairo line is a grandiose ideal, 
with various practical corollaries. As an ideal it 
may weil impress the imagination of the uncom- 
mercially-minded Imperialist. More practical per- 
sons may well feel constrained to ask what 
sort of goods will stand such freight rates as 
will be necessary if the line is to pay 
working expenses, or will be shipped from any 
station upon it to the Mediterranean in face of the 
several competing routes from the regions served by 
its different sections by the Atlantic, the Zambesi, 
the lines through German East Africa and Uganda, 
and the Nile. “To make the line pay,’ a recent 
critic has declared, “you must dry up the Indian 
Ocean” ; and unless some quite unexpected change 
in railway propulsion is invented, the line seems to 
have infinitely less chance of competing with water 
carriage than either the Siberian railway or the 
Pacific railways of the United States. Only one of 
these, we think—the Atchison, with its “ Atlantic 
and Pacific ”’ feeder (or sucker)—has a desert section 
comparable to those on the African line. Much of 
the country through which the latter passes is barely 
known, some is almost necessarily unproductive, 
and the transit, even for passengers, is not likely to 
be very much more rapid than the rival sea routes 
might be, and is certain to be infinitely more un- 
comfortable, if, indeed, parts of it are bearable at all. 
But incidentally the line may be of the highest use 
commercially to those territories which intervene 
between it and the sea—to none more so than 
to German East Africa. With great intelligence 
and perseverance, though as yet with anything but 
financial success, the German Government is develop- 
ing its colonial estates. Subsidised lines of steamers, 
of course, run thither; colonisation is hoped for on 
the healthier plateaus; seeds and plants of all sorts 
are being introduced on trial; and railways are 
being made, connecting the interior with the 
coast. The Usambara line, from the small port 
of Tanga to Korogwe on the Pangani river, is 
about to be extended inland to Tabora, formerly a 
great centre of caravan traffic, in the midst of an 
industrious and progressive people. Now, suppose 
the Cape-to-Cairo line passes through Tabora, it will 
open up the whole of the up-country district between 
Tabora and Tanganyika without cost to the German 
Government. It will take the surrounding popula- 
tion away to the Rhodesian mines of the future, 
and bring them back with new wants, to be 
supplied by the produce of German forges and looms. 
It will collect traffic at Tabora, where it will be 
tapped and carried off to the coast. And, if the 
district is fit for European settlement, it will take 
emigrants thither. Finally, it will prevent the 
trade of the interior of German East Africa from 
being ever diverted over the Congo railway to the 
Atlantic. And all this is to be done with English 
capital, and more or less at the expense of the 
British Government, which will probably “take up 
the white man’s burden” by giving Mr. Rhodes a 
guarantee of interest on the line. Can we wonder 
that the German Colonials are ready to suppress 
their feelings and profit by the collateral advantages 
of the outrage to them—advantages which are to 
be given them for the mere concession of a way- 
leave? It is worth doing, even at the cost of 
a guarantee, inasmuch as their line from Tabora 
to the coast has some prospect of earning an 
income. 

But besides the fact that the Raid is forgiven— 





of which, indeed, the conclusion of the mysterious 
Anglo-German arrangement about Delagoa Bay 
some time back gave sufficient intimation—the 
reception of Mr. Rhodes by the Kaiser proves that that 
potentate has put aside his hostility to the British 
Government. The famous telegram of January, 
1896, was partly an explosion of resentment caused 
by our persistent and, as can now be seen, our wise 
refusal to join the Triple Alliance. We preferred 
isolation, and were abused all over Europe by rival 
candidates for our friendship. Now, however, the 
European situation has changed. The division 
between the Triple and the Dual Alliance is a good 
deal less x Baa marked than it was. Austria- 
Hungary cannot be depended on; Italy is more or 
less friendly with France, and, moreover, though 
emerging from her own troubles, is so_ visibly 
weakened by them that even a diplomatist 
cannot fail to note her state; more is known 
as to the relations of Russia and Germany; 
France, in her troubles, has seemed inclined to look 
hopefully across the Rhine as a relief from the view 
across the Channel. There is not the same demand for 
a decisive pronouncement of England in favour of 
the League of Peace as there was three years ago. 
And England is a useful assistant in the East as 
in Africa. She accepts the principle of “spheres 
of influence’ in China, and displays no con- 
spicuous eagerness to get the pick of them for 
herself. Alone among the nations, she is pledged 
not to close them to foreign commerce. Our own 
Imperialists of the baser sort, to whom expansion 
means no more than new markets, may come to 
regard their nation as merely the victim and the 
tool of foreigners in this matter. Free traders, who 
believe that any extension of trade, by whomsoever 
carried out, tends to the enrichment of the world, 
need not quarrel with the practical turn given to 
the grandiose ideal of Mr. Rhodes by its latest 
development in Germany, or grudge the Emperor 
and the German Colonials their satisfaction. Mr. 
Rhodes, after all, is a man of business too. 








THE BYWAYS OF PROTECTION. 





F the rules of the House of Commons had been 
designed for the inconvenience of the public, 
they would deserve the praise which is always 
bestowed upon success even in a bad cause. An 
admirable illustration of the way in which they work 
is furnished by the Indian Sugar Bill. This measure, 
now before the Legislative Council in India, is 
frankly and avowedly Protectionist. It imposes 
duties upon foreign sugar imported into India from 
which sugar manufactured in India will be exempt. 
These duties have for their object not the increase 
of the Indian revenue, but the protection of native 
producers against competition from Europe. They 
are intended to counteract the bounties which 
France, Germany, Austria, and Belgium give for the 
exportation of beetroot sugar. This is a phase of the 
policy which would meet hostile tariffs by retaliation 
on the ground that “ one-sided free trade” is a bad 
thing. It rests on the pseudonymous doctrine of 
“ fair trade,” which had some influence at the General 
Election of 1885, but which perished under the 
destructive criticism of every competent economist in 
England. Now let us for a moment, and for the 
sake of the argument only, suppose that the Indian 
Government are justified in the introduction of 
this Bill, and that the Secretary of State was right 
in expressing his approval of it. Even then no- 
body could deny that it is a step of the highest 
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importance, that its results must extend far beyond 
India, and that it is a complete reversal of the 
fiscal policy adopted by the United Kingdom for 
the last fifty years. The most pedantic devotee 
of officialism and red tape must in his more 
reasonable moments admit that to withdraw such a 
question from the cognisance of Parliament is a 
constitutional outrage. When, in 1895, Sir Henry 
Fowler allowed the Indian Government to tax cotton 
goods imported into India with a countervailing 
excise upon native manufactures, the whole forces 
of the Conservative Opposition were united to turn 
the Government out, and to refuse India what she 
urgently needed for the restoration of her damaged 
finances. Sir Henry Fowler achieved a brilliant 
triumph, because he was able to show, first, that the 
Indian revenue required the tax, and, secondly, that 
the most elaborate safeguards had been taken 
against undue preference. Neither of these pro- 
positions can be alleged in the present case. 

But the late Governmént never dreamed of 
shirking a Parliamentary discussion. The adjourn- 
ment of the House was moved by the present Lord 
James, then Member for Bury, and if it had been 
carried they would have gone out. Mr. Maclean 
wished to take a similar course upon this occasion. 
He is a supporter of the Government. He sits for 
the great commercial city of Cardiff. He knows 
India as well as any man on either side of the 
House. But he has been prevented by a low and 
small trick from moving the adjournment. The 
country ought to understand the dodge and what 
it means. The ancient practice of Parliament 
was that any member could move the adjourn- 
ment of the House if he were dissatisfied 
with a Minister’s answer to a question. That 
having become a too facile opportunity of obstruc- 
tion: a new rule was framed prescribing the assent 
of at least forty members, and restricting the right 
to “a definite matter of urgent public importance.” 
Successive Speakers have construed this rule, not 
unfairly, to include only new and sudden emergencies 
at home or abroad. They have accordingly held that 
the subject of a Bil! or notice standing on the Paper 
cannot be anticipated by a motion for adjournment. 
Their intention was excellent. It would, for instance, 
be ridiculous to discuss the principle of the London 
Government Bill before it came up for second read- 
ing. But Mr. Maclean has been jockeyed. Though 
an old Parliamentary hand, he was rash enough 
to let his designs be known, and at once Sir Howard 
Vincent put down a motion to shut him out. The 
motion itself is absurd. It has no particular place, 
and therefore no chance of coming on. If it came 
on, it would be perfectly futile, because it merely 
expresses approval of the Bill and of the Govern- 
ment. Its sole object is to deprive not Mr. Maclean, 
but the House, of a legitimate opportunity for a 
necessary debate. This is what Americans call the 
power of the crank. It puts Parliament and the 
nation at the mercy of a muddle-headed fanatic who 
objects to better-informed people talking about what 
he cannot himself understand. 

Though not so clever a man as the late Mr. 
Biggar, Sir Howard resembles him in ‘thickness of 
skin. Mr. Biggar destroyed by abusing it the 
antiquated privilege of excluding strangers, and Sir 
Howard may be the last to play the game of the 
single Member’s gag. For this is too serious a 
matter to be trifled with. These new sugar duties 
will be paid by the people of India. They will go 
into the pockets of capitalists engaged in the trade. 
India has hitherto been governed upon the same 
economic principles as this country, and no one in- 
sisted upon that principle more strongly when he 
was out of office than Lord George Hamilton. We 





do not attempt to control the tariffs of the constitu- 
tional colonies, because, as Lord Farrer once said, 
freedom is better than Free Trade. But for the 
finances of India the Cabinet are and must be 
directly responsible. Lord George Hamilton himself 
candidly admits that, and yet he permits one of his 
followers to shield him by this contemptible device 
from Parliamentary criticism. We readily acknow- 
ledge that the House of Commons cannot and ought 
not to interfere with the details of Indian adminis- 
tration. When, however, it is gravely proposed to 
substitute Protection for Free Trade, the House 
is the final court of appeal from a Minister who seems 
unacquainted with the difference. His ignorance 
is shared by the Viceroy, who has always regarded 
the “dismal science” as beneath him. The 
authority of Sir James Westland is respectable, 
but one man cannot be permitted to legislate for the 
British Empire. In 1849, three years after the 
Corn Laws had been abolished and when the new law 
had just comeinto operation, Sir Robert Peel devoted 
one of his greatest speeches to proving that hostile 
tariffs should be fought with free imports. No one 
would have repudiated more strongly than he the 
fallacy that one departure from Free Trade justifies 
another. Bounties are bad, but countervailing duties 
are no better. If they are good for India, they are 
good for the West Indies and for the United 
Kingdom. This Bill may be the first step towards 
a general system of Protection which would destroy 
our commercial supremacy once for all. 








FINANCE, 

‘\)HILE the trade of the country continues 
\ steadily improving and confidence is being 
strengthened in every direction, business on the 
Stock Exchange is dull. Speculation has gradually 
shrank, and even investment is on a comparatively 
small scale. The members of the Stock Exchange 
are greatly disappointed, and are unable to account 
for what to them was so entirely unexpected. 
Trade, as already said, is wonderfully good, and 
large profits are being accumulated. Politics are 
smoother than they have been since the end of 
1895, and there is no fear of any grave incident 
in the way. This country is on better terms 
with the United States than perhaps ever before; 
is on exceedingly good terms with Germany 
likewise; and is on fairly good terms with both 
France and Russia. Our Government is assisting 
the Italian Government in China, and so members 
of the Stock Exchange ask with surprise, How is it 
that business has fallen off when the country is so 
prosperous, when politics are so satisfactory, and 
when, especially, so little has been done for the last 
three years, and it was supposed that people were 
eager to invest once more? Even the formation of 
new companies has received a check. They are not 
coming out as rapidly as was expected, and new 
enterprise is not extending in the eager way that 
was anticipated. The real explanation is not, how- 
ever, so very far to seek. In the first place, prices 
are exceedingly high. In whatever direction we turn, 
it is difficult to find a good security that gives a reason- 
able interest upon the money invested. In the second 
place, there was a very rapid rise in prices upon the 
Stock Exchange during the first five or six weeks of 
the year. And in the third place, just now, when 
the revenue is being collected in very large amounts, 
there is some apprehension that it may be difficult 
to obtain banking accommodation if anything like 
large engagements are entered upon in the Stock 
Exchange. The collection of by much the larger 
proportion of the revenue falls in the last quarter of 
the year. Owing to that, the other banks have to 
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pay immense sums to the Bank of England, and, 
consequently, the latter Bank gets control_of the 
market. To that alone many people apprehend 
that it will be difficult to borrow. Farther- 
more, there is some question whether money 
may not become both scarce and dear in New 
York. It does not really look as if there will be 
much scarcity. But there fs uncertainty upon the 
point, and uncertainty is always unsatisfactory to 
operators. In Germany speculation has been ram- 
pant for a long time. Money, which ought to be 
now very cheap and abundant, is really scarce and 
dear, and it is certain that there will be considerable 
stringency towards the end of the summer. In 
France the internal condition of the country weighs 
upon men’s minds. For a while there was a good 
deal of buying of mining shares. But lately the 
Muscat incident, the way in which the Dreyfus 
revision case is being dragged out, and the division 
of parties, all render people cautious how they enter 
into new risks. Beyond all this there has comea com- 
plete halt in the speculation in the United States, 
Since it became clear that there would be no inter- 
vention between the United States and Spain, there 
has been an almost uninterrupted and exceedingly 
rapid rise in prices on all the American Stock Ex- 
changes. Naturally, the recent great cold brought 
it to an end. The immense speculation could not 
last, and a pause had become necessary. Since then 
the fear of dear money has continued the check, and 
will probably continue it for some time longer. 
Upon the whole, there has been much less fall in 
prices than might reasonably have been expected. 
But it is evident that speculation has been carried 
too far, and that unless there is a liquidation of some 
of the bad business, a revival of the speculation cannot 
soon be expected ; or, if it is forced on prematurely, 
it will certainly lead to a collapse. The weakness 
in the United States and in Germany, and the dis- 
couragement in France, all have their influence upon 
our own Stock Exchange. But, although business 
is very dull, prices are very well maintained, and 
there is no tendency to any decline in any direction. 

As always happens at this season of the year, 
money is in good demand. But in truth. notwith- 
standing all that is said about this scarcity and 
dulness, rates are exceedingly reasonable, and 
nothing goes to show that they are likely to be 
very high in the early future. The Indian Council 
continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 70 lacs, and the 
applications amounted to the almost unexampled 
figure of nearly 1,261 lacs. The whole amount offered 
was disposed of at rates ranging a little over 1s. 4d. 
per rupee for bills, and 1s. 4,',d. per rupee for tele- 
grapkic transfers. A small amount, not quite a lac, 
was sold afterwards at Is. 4,\.d. per rupee. 

The West Hartlepool Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, has a share capital of half a million, divided 
into 20,000 5! per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
and 30,000 ordinary shares of £10 each, and there 
are 200,000 first mortgage 4} per cent. debentures. 
The preference shares and debentures are offered to 
the public. The company is really an amalgamation 
of the West Hartlepool Steam Navigation Company 
and Messrs. J. E. Guthe & Co. The vendors, who 
are the promoters, have fixed the purchase price at 
£590,000. 

The Seaham Harbour Dock Company has a share 
capital of £450,000, in equal portions of 44 per cent. 
cumulative and ordinary shares of £10 each. 21,165 
preference and 15,000 ordinary shares are offered 
for subscription, the remainder being paid to the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s trustees for the price of 
the existing undertaking transferred to the Com- 
pany. An Act of Parliament was obtained last 
year to increase the harbour, and under the Act 
the Company acquires an area of about eighty- 
eight acres, of which thirty-nine acres are occupied 
by the existing docks, ete. An arrangement has 
been made with Messrs. Pearson & Son to complete 
the necessary works for £378,000, 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The China crisis is apparently at 

an end—for the present. The Russian Govern- 
ment has practically withdrawn its protest on the 
subject of the Niu-chwang Railway, and for once 
Great Britain has secured a diplomatic victory over 
the statesmen of St. Petersburg. There is a very 
general belief that we owe this to the personal inter- 
vention of the Emperor, who could hardly desire to 
see the prospects of his conference destroyed by a 
squabble over a question of comparatively trivial 
importance. Opinion is divided as to the way in 
which the Foreign Office and its representatives 
have managed this railway business. Nobody goes 
so far as Mr. Stead does in denouncing Lord Salis- 
bury’s management of the affair; but there are 
many who think either that Russia had fair ground 
for complaining of the conditions of the English 
loan, or that the loan itself ought not to have been 
guaranteed until we had arrived at a clear under- 
standing with the Muscovite Government. How- 
ever, all is well that ends well; and for the present 
the crisis seems to have passed over. 

The indignation in the House last night over 
Lord George Hamilton’s announcement with regard 
to the importation of bounty-fed sugar into India 
was intense. The Protectionists—who are now a 
far stronger party than they have been at any 
other time during the last thirty years—are of 
course delighted. It looks as though we should 
really have to take down the old weapons again, 
and prepare for another campaign on behalf of 
Free Trade. Whether yesterday’s announcement 
is an omen of what we may expect when the Budget 
is produced no one can at present tell. 

Sunday.—Some of the papers, I see, speak of 
Lord Herschell’s employment by a Tory Govern- 
ment on such a mission as that which took him to 
the United States as unprecedented. This is, of 
course, a mistake. On several occasions an eminent 
member of one political party has been employed by 
a Government of the other party on a diplomatic 
mission of this kind. To mention no other instance, 
that of Sir Stafford Northcote is very much to the 
point. Sir Stafford Northcote, during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Administration, was sent to Washington 
upon a commission very similar in character to that 
undertaken by Lord Herschell. It has frequently 
happened, indeed, that when a man of eminence was 
needed for work of this kind it was easier to obtain 
him from among the ranks of the unemployed—the 
Opposition—than from the Ministerial side. 

Mr. Brodrick was girding yesterday at Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and accusing him of the crime 
of “sitting on the fence.” I imagine that most 
politicians sit on the fence when there is no need 
for them to climb down on either side of it. It will 
be time enough to make this a subject of reproach in 
the case of Sir Henry when he is called upon to deal 
with some problem on which it is necessary to take 
sides at once. No such case has yet arisen. Even 
the division on Mr. Morley’s amendment was sur- 
rounded by conditions which did not make it in any 
sense a test of the views of the Opposition leader 
upon any practical question of foreign politics. This 
fact is now recognised by some of the Little Eng- 
landers who imagined that Sir Henry by his vote 
had cast in his lot with theirs. 

Monday.—The Queen's journey to the South of 
France seems to have been accomplished in the 
pleasantest possible fashion, and nothing has hap- 
pened to lend colour to the stories which have been 
circulated in some English newspapers as to the 
unfriendliness of individual Frenchmen towards 
this country. After all, whatever differences may 
exist between the two Governments upon matters 
of policy, there has been really no time during the 
last thirty years when Englishmen travelling in 
France could not count upon a courteous and 
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sympathetic reception. On the Riviera, at any rate, 
an Englishman is always welcome, and the Queen is 
naturally regarded as the bringer of good fortune 
to the district which she visits. 

The times are changed indeed when Mr. Rhodes 
is received in solemn audience by the German 
Emperor and the Berlin press indulges in sympa- 
thetic comments upon his career. It is barely three 
years since these same newspapers were clamouring 
for his instant execution, and at that time it was 
generally believed that the Berlin press faithfully 
reflected the mind of the Emperor. Mr. Rhodes, 
who is a shrewd person, must feel some amusement 
at the changed tone of German feeling. Happily, 
that feeling has changed with regard to other 
matters besides the character of Mr. Rhodes. It is 
evident that a very serious attempt is being made 
to bring about a good understanding between the 
two branches of “our common race”; and, with 
characteristic energy, the Emperor William is taking 
the leading part in this good work. 

Tuesday.—Illness, chiefly due to influenza, is 
really the prevailing feature of public affairs just 
now. The Prime Minister, the Speaker, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Colonial Secretary, and 
a host of minor politicians, have all been on the sick 
list lately ; whilst the sad case of Lady White Ridley, 
for whose family universal sympathy is felt, has 
necessarily caused the absence of the Home Secretary 
from official work. A generation hence people will 
hardly be able to appreciate the extraordinary effect 
which the influenza tiend has had upon the public 
life of this country during this last decade of the 
century. If we had a Samuel Pepys living now, he 
would preserve a graphic story for the benefit of 
our grandchildren. No political diarist can wholly 
ignore the subject. Yesterday in the House of 
Commons those who were not engaged in welcoming 
returned convalescents like the Speaker were de- 
ploring the absence of new invalids like the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

The House is showing quite an unusual degree of 
anxiety as to the means by which The Times and 
The Birmingham Post secured their foreknowledge 
of the Naval Estimates. That there is some special 
and personal reason for this anxiety on the part of 
the House is evident. To put it plainly, some 
particular person is suspected, and members are 
keen to get at him. Upon the whole, I think that 
they are overdoing the matter. It is seldom that 
the secrets of any department like the Admiralty 
are kept absolutely until the moment comes for the 
First Lord to reveal them to Parliament. There 
are so many people who must be made acquainted 
with the secret that it hardly remains a secret. 
This was the case with the estimates of last week. 
As I mentioned at the time, the unusual extent of 
the expenditure to be proposed by Mr. Goschen was 
a topic of conversation among politicians on Wednes- 
day—that is to say, the day before The Times and 
The Birmingham Post told their tale. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Chamberlain's Bill for enabling 
working men to buy their own dwellings is the 
reverse of arevolutionary measure. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself seemed to be conscious last night of the fact 
that, if this were to be regarded as the outcome of 
the great “social programme,” it was a fiasco. It 
will, however, appear on the Bil], and Ministers seem 
to conduct their business in the fashion of the pro- 
prietors of halfpenny evening newspapers. So long 
as they can get a “good line” for their placards 
they do not trouble themselves about the substance 
of the measures they introduce. 

There is a good deal of dissatisfaction at present 
with regard to Mr. Balfour's management or mis- 
management of public business. Mr. Balfour has 
many good qualities, and he has also many friends 
and not a few flatterers. But he does not know how 
to manage the business of the House of Commons, 
and unfortunately when, through carelessness or 
ineptitude, he gets into a mess he becomes irritable 
and seeks to lay the blame for his misadventures 





upon the shoulders of anybody rather than himseif, 
This week we have had some rather flagrant instances 
of his mismanagement, and there is more grumbling 
than for a long time past, on both sides of the 
House. 

The China papers deal for the most part with 
ancient history. They show, however, how severe 
and continuous is the #train in our relations with 
other Powers in the Far East, and how necessary it 
is, if we are to avoid war, that we should come to a 
direct understanding with Russia. Unfortunately 
it does not appear from these papers that Russian 
diplomatists are so wishful as might have been ex- 
pected to arrive at that understanding. 

Thursday.—The members of the Cabinet, if 
rumour may be trusted, are not having a very 
merry time of it at present. It is said that the 
greatest diversity of opinion exists within the sacred 
circle on the subject of the manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to meet the demands 
upon him when he unfolds his next Budget. Some 
favour a duty upon sugar; some talk of the income 
tax (poor Issachar!) and the tobacco duty; whilst 
others strongly urge the suspension of the new 
Sinking Fund. As this last plan is cowardly, evasive, 
and easy, it is probably the plan that will be adopted 
by this courageous Ministry. But there will be a 
tough and prolonged fight over the Budget, what- 
ever may be the course taken by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. Sir William Harcourt is already preparing a 
whole battery of arguments which he hopes to bring 
to bear upon Conservative finance after Easter. 

Mr. Rockefeller and the American Standard Oil 
Trust triumphed in the House of Commons yesterday 
afternoon. It is to be hoped that the members who 
voted with Mr. Jesse Collings in the majority are 
proud of their victory this morning. It was a 
victory secured by a gigantic monopoly, possessed of 
illimitable means, at the cost of the poor of Great 
Britain. Nobody for a moment insinuates that any- 
thing in the nature of corruption bas been employed 
in order to bring about this result. But, though 
absolutely pure, the fact remains that the majority 
of yesterday have supported a great American 
monopoly in a case in which the interests of the 
English poor demanded that some steps should be 
taken to protect the lives of helpless and innocent 
people. The transaction, it must be confessed, is 
not one of which the House of Commons can feel 
particularly proud. 

Friday.—The appointment of Lord Russell of 
Killowen to succeed Lord Herschell on the Anglo- 
American Commission is one that meets with 
universal approval. No doubt it is a serious matter 
to take the Lord Chief Justice away from the Courts 
for any length of time; but it is to be hoped that 
the future labours of the Commission will not be 
unduly prolonged ; and, in any case, this is a matter 
in which it is necessary that we should employ the 
very best weapon we have at our command. 

There are some not very pleasant items of read- 
ing in the papers this morning for the supporters of 
the Ministry. Mr. Balfour has muddled the business 
of the House of Commons once more, and on this 
occasion more hopelessly than ever. The Duke of 
Devonshire has reassured his “ Unionist” friends on 
the subject of an Irish Catholic University, and has 
disowned Mr. Balfour's attempt to solve that pro- 
blem. Lastly, Mr. Ritchie is manifestly preparing 
to abandon his Automatic Couplings Bill. The 
“strong” Government cannot face either the Pro- 
testants of Ulster or the railway companies any more 
than it can withstand the influence of the Standard 
Oil Trust. 








“No. 5, JOHN STREET.” 





HE social problem does not suffer for lack of 
literary treatment. Tolstoi’s commanding 
ability is for ever adjuring us to reconstruct society 
on the plan which governed the commissariat of the 
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Apostles. Dr. Sheldon, who was unheard-of a few 
months ago, has sprung into fame with a series of 
tracts which show how easy it would be to apply 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount to 
every branch of civilisation. The world, or a 
considerable section of it, reads these appeals, 
not, it may be, with conviction but clearly with 
a feeling that the social system is radically 
wrong, and that there is at least an emotional 
gratification, if no practical guidance, in the study 
of idealistic remedies. Another writer has taken 
up the parable with a satirical force which should 
make it piquant for readers who cannot be seduced 
into patronage of tracts. “No. 5, John Street”’* isa 
brilliant picture of social contrasts, which are so 
violent that the jaded sceptic may murmur, “ Over- 
done, you know.” That is really the only consola- 
tion for the mind which is lethargic, but uneasy. 
People who are never quite awake to the savagery 
that underlies the surface of order, take it for 
granted that literary treatment overdoes everything. 
In their judgment, “writing up” the poor means 
the practice of melodrama. No doubt the life of 
No. 5, John Street is far from ideal; but why 
harp on it? Poverty and wealth are always cheek 
by jowl in great cities. An Italian nobleman con- 
ceived the happy notion of illustrating this fact by 
an architectural design in his garden. He erected 
a building the front of which represented a palace 
and the back a wretched hut; and over the front 
door he wrote “ Richesse,” and over the back door 
“Misére.” Having proved himself a philosopher in 
this pleasantly symbolic way, he did not bother his 
head about social reforms and the root of discontent. 
That is the attitude of most citizens who know that 
there is a slum scmewhere in the rear of their 
comfortable premises. 

Mr. Richard Whiteing paints the life of the 
slum with a fine blending of sympathy and irony. 
The narrator of the story has undertaken to furnish 
& report on the glories of London civilisation to the 
admiring Governor and Council of a Polynesian 
isiand. He qualifies himself for the task by taking 
a situation in a factory, and living in a squalid den 
in John Street. In this atmosphere of elemental 
passions, tempered by the police, his best neighbour 
is a fiqwer-girl, whose self-respect is frequently 
attested by a vigorous use of her fists, and the next 
best is an “odd jobber of the criminal classes,” 
rejoicing in the name of “Low Covey,” whose 
criterion of merit is, “Never done no ‘arm to 
me.” Covey picks up a livelihood as a tramp, a 
sham black man in a show, and an occasional 
pickpocket. In his better moods he oscillates be- 
tween the “penitent form” of the Salvation Army 
and the blandishments of an athletic curate, who 
coaxes unregeneracy by posing as a light-weight 
boxer. This stimulates virtue in Covey, for with 
the gloves on he has to restrain himself from 
“Janding” his clerical counsellor. Primrose dames 
strive to elevate his mind with a portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and an esthetic enthusiast opens to 
him the portals of art with a Botticelli print. 
The Commissioner of the Polynesian island 
carries on this forlorn experiment by intro- 
ducing Tilda, the flower-girl, to the Early Italian 
school at the National Gallery, and to the 
splendour of Beethoven at a “Monday Pop.” The 
fallacy that John Street can be regenerated or even 
comforted by pictures and good music stands out 
with a sharp insistence which may wring the withers 
of the Kyrle Society. Botticelli and Beethoven do 
not appeal to the instincts of the slum. There is no 
miraculous conversion of Tildas and Coveys to 
divine harmonies. It is no use tinkering at the 
souls of people who are left to perpetuate moral and 
physical wretchedness in tenement houses. You 
cannot expect energy and independence from 
chronic starvation. The whole point of “ No. 5, John 





_**No, 5, John Street.” By Richard Whiteing. London: Grant 
Richards. 





Street” is that generation succeeds generation in 
the slum without the slightest variant of the 
fundamental misery. The children cannot escape 
their heritage. 


Some are locked in all day “to keep ’em quiet,” while their 
owners go forth to work or to booze. The infant faces, lined 
with their own dirt, and distorted by the smeared impurities of 
the window panes, seem like the faces of actors made up for 
effects of old age. The poor little hands finger the panes with- 
out ceasing, as they might finger prison bars. The captives 
crawl] over one another like caged insects, and all their gestures 
show the irritation of contact. But the clearest transmission 
through that foul medium is to the ear rather than to the eye, in 
the querulous whimper, at times rising to a wail, which betokens 
the agitation of their shattered nerves. The children playing 
below look up at them and beckon them into the yard, or make 
faces ’ them, with the charitable intent of provoking them to 
a smile. 


The cause of the children is pleaded by Tilda to 
no less a personage than the Princess of Wales at 
a Jubilee dinner to the poor. Tilda begins by sug- 
gesting to the Princess that “it ‘ud be like the Bible 
if you could come and walk down John Street, Satur- 
day nights.” But on second thoughts she discards 
this remedy. 


“Oh no, please, Milidy, you must never come there—least- 
ways Saturday nights. It ‘ud only make you want to die. 
Perhaps if you was jest to sye you wouldn’t ’ave it—without 
comin’—it might all stop. Send ’em a message, Milidy, and 
pass an Act o’ Parliament. Don’t give no more dinners to 
us grown-ups—we're done. But make a lor about the young 
uns. Them’s your chance. Make a lor to make their fathers 
and mothers send ’em to school. Make a lor to give ’em two 
plates o’ meat a week—never mind the oringes—and to keep 
their pore little feet out o’ the wet. Make a lor so as they 
shan’t ‘it their little sisters—leastways when they ain't two 
of a size, and the girl can’t spar.” 


Tilda’s faith in Acts of Parliament, as the in- 
struments of omnipotent Providence, is not more 
pathetic than the faith which inspires missionary 
agencies to the task of spiritualising the atmosphere 
of want. Mr. Whiteing’s Commissioner is as hopeless 
of this as of regenerating millionaires who carry on 
“dangerous trades” and oppose safeguards for the 
health of their operatives on the plea that these will 
hamper their business in the struggle with foreign 
competition. Did not a member of the House of 
Commons rise in his place the other afternoon and 
denounce a Bill against the pollution of rivers as a 
fresh tax upon manufacturers? The millionaire in 
“No. 5, John Street,” is the head of an indiarubber 
trust which offers an excellent investment to maiden 
ladies who want annuities, and incidentally poisons 
the factory hands. His son is hard put to it to 
maintain a fashionable establishment on seven thou- 
sand a year, and argues that the greatest benefactors 
of the community are those who spend the most 
money. The young man isa hero to his valet, and 
an idol to his tailor. The lavish splendour of his 
wardrobe makes some sparkling pages, in which 
there is no exaggeration of a luxury which he 
honestly believes to be a contribution to the public 
weal. It is as hard to spiritualise him as to illum- 
inate the denizen of John Street, whose most 
refined pleasure is to lie abed on Sunday morning 
with a pipe and the weekly prints which regale him 
with murders. As the Commissioner justly re- 
marks in his report to the islanders in Polynesia, 
“the underground system of the human being is the 
thing that we must first set right.” But how to 
set about it? “The monstrous heresy of self- 
worship, self-absorption, whether of the capitalist, 
artist, bonze, or mere greedy fellow with storage 
for one and an appetite for two, is the essentially 
irreligious idea.” ‘ Democracy must get rid of the 
natural man of each for himself, and have a new 
birth into the spiritual man, the ideal self of each 
for all.” Tilda sacrifices her life to prevent a mad 
Anarchist from blowing up the millionaire. History 
records many such an act of self-devotion; but 
while society applauds the ideal, the ideal is not 
made what poor Tilda called “a lor.” 
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THE LAW LORDS’ BURDEN. 





HE Imperial Parliament, which spends much 
time in reforming the liberties of the people, 
is itself in some need of reform. Being unable to 
express a thought clearly, it is a horrid trial to her 
Majesty’s judges. It passes Bills, which then 
become Acts, the laws of the land; and often, when 
the citizen has occasion to appeal to Cesar, Cesar, 
who has many heads, each acting independently, is 
at a loss as to his judgment. One head says one 
thing ; another, another; and when the citizen is 
hailed before the ultimate Court, the House of 
Lords, sometimes he finds the many-headed intellect 
shaking its pates in discord instead of nodding them 
in unison. Of that anomaly we have had an instance 
this week. Mr. Richard Dunn is a betting man. 
For years it has been his duty and pleasure and 
profit to be present at race-meetings, lest any equally 
loyal subject of the Queen should desire to back 
his opinion as to the merits of a horse. Certain 
persons, who looked upon a wager as a wicked thing, 
formed themselves into an Anti-Gambling League 
for the suppression of Mr. Dunn. They seem to have 
said to themselves, “ If we can suppress Dick Dunn we 
shall abolish gambling, and then we shall not have 
t» worry about such a heavy burden of other 
persons’ sins.” They went to law, therefore. If 
Wwe remember rightly, they arraigned Mr. Dunn 
before the Cesar who sits at Richmond. What 
happened there we cannot recall exactly. Our 
inclination is to think that the anti-gamblers lost 
the first trick in the deal, and that Richard was 
himself again without much ado. The historic 
details, however, are not of immediate moment. 
On appeal to a court not so inferior as that of 
Richmond, the gambler became Richard Done; 
but there is a court which is not so low as 
Richmond. Thither Mr, Dunn, through a repre- 
sentative, repaired for justice; and now it is the 
anti-gamblers who are up a tree. The House of 
Lords has spoken It spoke not, alack, as a still 
strong man in a blatant land. There are a good 
many lords in the House, and even the Chancellor is 
lord of all only if the others see eye to eye with 
him. Justice is a matter of plebiscite even in the 
House of Lords. 

That is a fact in which all of us who are Liberals 
must rejoice; but it gives rise to a misgiving. The 
Lord Chancellor and a majority of his colleagues 
affirmed the opinion that to bet in the enclosures at 
@ racecourse is not unlawful. Lord Hobhouse and 
Lord Davey did not agree. There is something to 
be said for each side. The problem was, How are 
we to interpret the Betting Act of 1853? According 
to one party of the Lords, the Act was not 
designed to suppress betting: it was designed 
to suppress betting-places. That was the view of 
what we may take the liberty of calling the 
Chancellor's team. There was a good deal to be 
said for it. As the Chancellor hinted, if you go toa 
stand on the Thames to see the Boat Race, justice 
would not be done if the owner of the stand were 
liable to be punished because you had laid half-a-crown 
on Oxford. Your contract with the owner of the 
stand was simply as regards a point of vantage from 
which to witness the race. Betting itself is not 
unlawful: why, then, should the owner of the stand 
be mulct in damages or cast into prison because you 
have committed an act, lawful in itself, over which 
the honest man to whom you stood in the relation of 
tenant had nocontrol? Echoanswers “ Why?” witha 
truculent bias in favour of the Lord Chancellor, Echo, 
however, is not exempt from criticism. In this case it 
would be exempt if it were clear that the law-givers 
of 1853, the Commons’ House of Parley, supported 
by the Peers’ House of Assent and by the Sovereign, 
did really intend, as the Lord Chancellor thinks it 
did, to suppress not betting, but the betting-place. 
That hypothesis, however, is as foggy as the atmo- 
sphere of the anti-cyclone in the midst of which we 








are writing these words of wisdom. All places are 
innocent in themselves. If they are to be banned, 
it must be because of the human acts of whieh 
they are the theatre. Therefore Echo, like the mob 
in Julius Casar, must change the bias of its up- 
roar. It must shout “Why?” in sympathy with 
Lord Hobhouse and Lord Davey. It is open to 
these interpreters of the law to hold that the Act 
was meant to suppress betting, and that, therefore, 
it imposed upon the police the duty of suppressing 
the betting-place. It is open to them to construe 
this into meaning that, as science has not yet found 
a means of abolishing any considerable part of the 
earth's surface, the only reasonable understanding 
of the Act is that it was designed to render 
unlawful the business of the persons whose pre- 
sence on the place was offensive. 

If Mr. Richard Dunn has any sense of logic and 
a conscience, that thought must turn him upside- 
down again; but we invite him to be at ease. 
We shall not be shocked if we find him on his 
familiar stand next time we go to Kempton Park. 
He and the judge at Richmond, and the police, and 
the less inferior courts, and the House of Lords, have 
our heartfelt sympathy. None of us knows exactly 
where ’e are in the matter of abstract right. We all 
know where we are at law. Mr. Dunn is on his 
stand, anywhere in the United Kingdom, offering 
the odds as rightfully as the wife of the anti-gambler 
is giving tea to the disconsolate Low Church curate 
who, spreading godliness in the image of man’s 
morals as made in Clapham, is outraged by the 
knowledge that there dwells in Berkeley Square a 
Liberal, once a Prime Minister and always so in 
possibility, who owns race-horses and backs them 
when he perceives a sportsmanlike chance to win. 
The upshot of our reflections on this entertaining 
coil is not so democratical as we could wish; but it 
must be stated. If we are to have Government of 
the People by the People for the Benefit of the People, 
we must take means to the end that the representa- 
tives of the People shall be properly equipped for 
Law-Giving. It ought to be ordained that before 
they can be considered as trustworthy for the 
consideration of ideas touching the rights of man, 
before being admitted into Parliament, they should 
pass a severe examination in syntax and in the 
meaning of words. ° 








CONCERNING KING ALFRED. 





II.—“* ASSER’sS LIFE.” 


HE Latin biography of King Alfred the Great by 
Asser of St. David's has long been the subject 

of a keen controversy, which cannot yet be said to be 
closed. The value of its information, especially in 
view of the approaching celebrations of the millenary 
of Alfred’s death, is such that the question of its 
authenticity is a literary problem of the first order. 
Since the attack of FT. Wright in 1842 (Archeologia, 
xxix. 192), there have been scholars who have 
ranged themselves on the one side or the other; 
in March of last year a learned hus inaccurate 
criticism, written from the ultra-sceptical stand- 
point, appeared in the columns of The Times,* 
and was met by a brief reply from Sir F. Pollock, 
who expressed his judgment that “the only safe 
general conclusion would seem to be that we have 
in the Asserian Life of Alfred a genuine original, 
more or less overlaid with additions whose date is 
still uncertain, not counting the much later 
apocryphal passages which all recent critics have 
rejected.” With this opinion another eminent judge 
in this literary Court of Appeal shortly afterwards 
concurred; Professor York Powell t has spoken of 


* The Times, 17th and 26th March, 1898. 
+t As reported in The Hampshire Chronicle, 18th June, 1898. 
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the biography as “a contemporary memoir the 
authority of which in essentials there is, I think, no 
reason to doubt.” J. R. Green, besides agreeing on 
the date of the work, has written that it was “ prob- 
ably really Asser’s.” The hostile opinion is that the 
biography as a whole is “no less a fabrication” than 
the admittedly deliberate insertion of Camden con- 
cerning the foundation by Alfred of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and that most probably “some Welshman, 
wishing to glorify his nation and particularly St. 
David's, seized on this mention of Asser” (a refer- 
ence in the twelfth-century history of Florence of 
Worcester), ‘‘ compounded a Life of Alfred from the 
Chronicle and Florence of Worcester, together with 
the Life of St. Neot, inserting a few imaginary per- 
sonal stories to give an air of reality to the narra- 
tive, and gave his Life to an uncritical world.” 

Now, it is to be admitted that the ingenious con- 
struction of this attack, like a certain recent essay 
by a Mr. Bucke in the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy, has made it plausible to a degree. But once 
again the destructive theory is grounded solely upon 
inferences, exhibiting a plentiful play of suggestio 
and suppressio, and lacking the essentials of demon- 
stration. 

In favour of “ Asser,” the evidence of MSS. is of 
high importance. True, we now have no good MS, 
of this biography ; the oldest to survive to modern 
times was a Cottonian MS. (Otho. A. xii.), but this 
was destroyed in the lamentably famous fire of 1731. 
By a fortunate chance, however, which seems to be 
little known, its precise nature was not so lost to us 
as to justify the confidence of a writer in Literature 
for 20th August, 1898, who triumphantly discredited 
the writer in The Times already quoted on the 
ground that “it was rash to base a charge upon the 
character of a MS. which it was impossible the 
writer should have seen.” For F. Wise, of Oxford, 
in his unusually careful 1722 edition of Asser’s Life 
of Alfred, illustrates his transcript of that MS. with 
an engraved facsimile of the heading and opening 
sentences. For this, he says (at p. 137), he was 
indebted to his friend James Hill, of the Middle 
Temple, and all credit be to the good man for 
preserving, in unconscious anticipation, so precious a 
bit of evidence! For the early opinion of Wanley, 
who was thus able to assign the MS. to 1000 a.p., is 
to-day confirmed by the precise skill of experts in 
paleography. It is said that the writing, which 
is poor, might belong to the tenth century; but 
the point is that, at any rate, it does not belong 
to a twelfth-century fabrication, based on the work 
of Florence, who died in 1118. Moreover, Asser 
omits the record of facts stated by Florence, 
which are also wanting in the oldest copies of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; the identity of other 
passages is more natually explained by the con- 
jecture that an author of the twelfth century, when 
fabrication was more likely, copied from an earlier 
work. When we turn to the internal evidence, the 
bold anonymous critic of The Times declares that it 
“is alone sufficient to deprive the work of all 
authority.” His strongest point appears to lie in 
some apparent incongruities in “the picture-book 
story” of Alfred's childhood; “so absolute the 
knave is” (if one may be pardoned for borrowing 
his own quotation) that, rather than understand the 
tale as it can quite simply and naturally be under- 
stood for its slight and pretty worth, he solemnly 
propounds the following series of propositions :— 


I. “The whole tale is one of a domestic mother with 
her children round her knee.” 

Il. “A keen love for Saxon poetry is extremely 
unlikely in a Frankish Princess aged 13.” 

IIL. (Ergo). “This very story, which perhaps more than any 
other has made the fame of Asser’s biography (!), is so entirely 
impossible as to convict the biographer of invention, or to 
demonstrate that the biography is a fiction.” 


Poor Judith, “aged 13,” the child-bride of a mild 
old man of over sixty! One might with equal 
profit labour to prove that she played the proverbial 








step-mother to her playmate step-son Alfred, only 
six years her junior! In the face of what is in the 
biography, such meagre criticism scarcely impugns 
the broad facts that the work contains many refer- 
ences to the actual career of its avowed author 
Asser, and that Asser, an historical personage, was 
the intimate friend of Alfred. We not only have 
his death, as Bishop of Sherborne, recorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 910, but the 
signature “Asser episcopus” occurs on authentic 
documents as late as 903 and 904. It is more reason- 
able to suppose that his appointment to ecclesiastical 
work in the West of England, which severed his 
close association with Alfred’s personality, was his 
reason for closing his biography with the year 887, 
than it is easy to guess why a forger in a later day 
should have refrained from the natural completion 
of the reign. The former view is well supported by 
the writer's own use of the words “ and, as I believe, 
even until his death” ; such a phrase is not natural 
in a fabrication, and seems to preclude the third 
alternative, that a continuation beyond 887 has been 
lost for us. The “ Life” expressly purports to have 
been written in 888, “in the fortieth year” of the 
King’s age. 

Without improper emphasis, we may note 
passages marked by an unusual and even rare 
individuality, which go to support the judgment 
that they were written by a man of elegant taste, 
inspired by an intimate affection for his theme. One 
such tribute may be thus rendered :— 

(Alfred was busy) even as a most provident bee, which at the 
first dawn of a summer’s day soars from its dear hive and with 
rapid flight steers its way along unknown paths of air ; it settles 
over the many and various blossoms of grasses, plants and 
shrubs, and bears away home all that it has found most to its 
liking. 

Far more critical importance may be attached to 
the constant addition, improbable almost in the 
hands of anyone but a Welshman like Asser and 
certainly less likely after the Norman deluge, of 
Celtic names of places over and above the names 
in Saxon or Latin (eg. “flumen quod Britannice 
dicitur Abon”); and it is specially noteworthy that 
in his account of his own coming to Alfred from 
Wales, he should go out of his way to add to “ ad 
regionem dextralium Saxonum” the words “que 
Saxonice Suthseaxum appellatur.” ; ; 

Shortly, then, the Life of Alfred bearing Asser’s 
name may, in the light of present evidences, be 
accepted as having the weight of contemporary 
authority. In a natural anxiety to place credit in 
so valuable and attractive a work, possessing as it 
does something of the immortal charm of the 
portrait of Agricola by Tacitus, we must appreciate 
the few points of weakness in a proof which is 
not yet one of demonstration; but, subject to that, 
it remains a delightful record of “the most perfect 
character in history.” 








HOW DO WILD BIRDS DIE? 





HERE is no question in the natural history 
T world which puzzles the popular mind more 
than the question of where wild birds die a natural 
death. The discrepancy between the number of 
birds bred and those found dead from purely natural 
causes is so strikingly great that there is little 
wonder that the subject is so much enshrouded in 
mystery. Extended travels and observations have 
convinced me that a very small percentage of our 
wild birds really die a natural death, and that 
accidents and enemies of various kinds account 
for the majority of them. In considering the 
question we must in the first place omit infantile 
mortality, which, from one cause or another, such as 
lack of food and inclement weather, is very great, as 
may be seen by wandering through our woods in 
the springtime, or visiting the breeding haunts of 
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such gregarious species as cormorants or terns. One 
very important circumstance which prevents many 
wild birds dying a natural death is that the non- 
predatory ones are seldom permitted to do so by 
their enemies, for when they sicken they naturally 
lose some of their wonted vigilance and activity, and 
are therefore not in a position to detect danger so 
quickly as of yore, or make their escape with the 
necessary amount of expedition. In the case of 
birds of prey, if old age or illness should reduce 
their watchfulness and energy sufficiently to bring 
them within range of a shot-gun, man seldom allows 
an opportunity of encompassing their destruction to 
pass by. 

Of course, hard winters reduce the food supply 
of such birds as thrushes, redwings, and blackbirds, 
for example, sufficiently to kill them off in vast 
numbers. After the terribly protracted visitation 
of frost and snow we experienced during the first 
two or three months of the year 1895, I found the 
remains of a great many of each species in the 
puffin-burrows at the Farne Islands, and during a 
single walk in Westmorland picked up no less than 
eight skeletons of grouse that had died of starvation 
away down in the meadow fields. The condition of 
the last-named shy mountain birds became so pitiable 
that they were to be seen walking along the streets 
of even good-sized market towns in search of food, 
and were reduced to only half their normal weight. 
Robins, although such familiar little birds, are full 
of mystery. One pair will rear two broods of four 
or five each in a single season, and yet, in spite of 
this, the following winter will not show an increased 
stock, The facts that a certain number of members 
of the species migrate, and that a small percentage 
may be slain by the ever-present and generally mis- 
chievous cat, will not account in any way for what 
the shopkeepers would call the unknown “ leakage 
from stock.” In spite of Wordsworth’s very pretty 
and famous lines— 


Art thon the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the searlet breast— 
Our little English robin ? 


the bird is exceedingly vicious and quarrelsome, I am 
sorry tosay. I have one in my garden which feeds, 
sings, lives, and appears to consider the whole place 
arranged and kept for his especial benefit and 
pleasure. The other day a stranger of the same 
species arrived upon the scene intent upon sharing 
the good things provided, and the very fiercest 
battle I ever saw waged by any wild birds in 
my life was the result. They fought in the air 
like little feathered demons, stood back upon the 
ground and met each other just as gamecocks do, and 
finally became so much exhausted that they were 
obliged to prop themselves up by their tails whilst 
they panted open-mouthed for breath. Apparently 
in recognition of this selfish habit of monopoly, 
country folks account for the loss of so many of the 
redbreasts bred in this country by saying that the 
young ones, upon attaining full growth, drive away 
or kill their parents; and yet I have only picked up 
one robin that looked as if it might have died a 
natural death, or from exhaustion after some fiercely 
contested battle. 

Rapidly developing attacks of sickness and 
sudden death have their places in the bird-world. 
I feed a number of tits every day outside my dining- 
room window by hanging pieces of suet up in small 
nets and placing the kernels of Spanish nuts—of 
which they are exceedingly fond—in cleft sticks. 
The other day I was watching a blue tit hard at 
work upon a piece of food, when to my great sur- 
prise the poor little creature was suddenly trans- 
formed by an attack of illness from a wee spark of 
perpetual motion into a huddling tuft of blue and 
yellow feathers. I thought the erstwhile merry 
little chap was going to succumb right away, but, 
fluttering to a small bush just below him, he sat 
moping for a long while and finally recovered 
sufficiently to fly away. A young lady, whilst 











sitting in her father’s garden in the northern 
suburbs one summer's day, was astonished to see 
an old male sparrow fall at her feet in a fit. She 
picked the bird up in an _ absolutely un- 
conscious condition and carried him _ indoors, 
where after a while he rallied, and, recover- 
ing his senses, flew away again as if nothing 
whatever had happened. A friend of mine, whilst 
walking round his grounds one morning not far 
from Kew, was greatly surprised to see a thrush 
which had been singing very sweetly at the top of 
a tall elm-tree suddenly fall headlong to the ground, 
and upon picking the unfortunate creature up dis- 
covered that it was quite dead. One fine autumn 
afternoon I was taking a quiet walk alongside a 
wood belonging to Sir Henry Meux in the neigh- 
bourhood of Enfield, when, upon looking over a low 
gate, I saw a young hen pheasant walk slowly out of 
a ditch close to me. No sooner had she reached 
the top of the bank than, instead of taking wing and 
flying away as I expected, she began to open her 
mouth and jump up as if choking. In less than a 
minute she rolled back into the ditch whence 
she had come, and after giving one or two convulsive 
wing flaps stretched out her legs with a shivering 
spasm and died. A year or two ago I found 
a wren’s nest in a piece of ivy growing against 
a high garden wall. It contained three eggs which 
were entirely minus the usual brownish-red spots, 
and I concluded that their layer must be either a 
very old bird or in poor health. Visiting the nest 
next morning at six o'clock, I discovered, upon 
thrusting an inquiring finger inside, that the owner 
was at home, so promptly withdrew for fear of 
disturbing her. At eight o'clock I returned again, 
thinking that I had allowed the wren sufficient time 
to lay her fourth egg, but found her still at home. 
My suspicions were aroused, and pushing a finger 
gently beneath her I discovered the pathetic fact 
that the poor little bird was quite stiff and cold. 
At the Farne Islands I have found an occasional 
tern lying dead—spotless, and, so far as could be 
seen, quite uninjured—whilst its beautiful, noisy 
companions were standing or flying close around 
with every sign of happy oblivion to its lifeless 
condition. I have also seen eider ducks and gannets 
lying dead apparently from natural causes upon 
rocks where they bred, and at St. Kilda observed 
several kittiwakes floating inanimate in the sea. 

The fact that very few of the lifeless bodies of 
birds that have succumbed to perfectly natural 
causes are seen may be accounted for in various 
ways. When seized with illness many of them no 
doubt seek the most secluded parts of woods so 
as to escape their enemies; those that die in ex- 
posed places are no doubt speedily devoured by 
hedgehogs, crows, and other creatures unaverse 
to food which they have not slain for themselves ; 
and, lastly, multitudes of ants, flies, and beetles 
quickly consume any carrion left undisturbed 
in the fields during the summer time. I have 
known a full-grown rabbit absolutely eaten up by 
insects, with the exception of its fur and bones, in a 
week, and dead birds’ feathers come in very useful 
to living ones that line nests with such things. I 
remember finding a common wren’s nest lined 
throughout with feathers from a female grouse, 
although the builder had had to fetch them from a 
good distance. In such ways all traces of a dead 
bird would soon disappear except of its wings, 
which are sometimes also used. At the Nomp of Noss 
in the Shetlands I found a shag’s nest last summer 
lined with the wings and skeleton of a sea gull. 
Some idea may be gathered of the value attached to 
a source of feather supply by birds in the act of 
nest-building when it is mentioned that I myself 
and several friends saw a house sparrow watch a 
pair of roosters fight in a field near Elstree, and 
as the combatants plucked each other's feathers out 
the knowing little bird picked them up and flew 
away to its nest with them time after time. 


R. KEARTON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





POETRY AND THE SOMETHING BEHIND 
PHENOMENA. 


Dear Sirk.—Writing in these columns two weeks ago, Mr. 
iDavidson said: “The function of poetry, as I understand 
t, is to pierce to what may be behind phenomena.” ‘ Behind 
phenomena I have found an inexorable irony.” “I may 
ultimately find that irony includes beauty, and is greater than 
beauty.” In other words, the duty of the poet is to proceed 
tentatively and sceptically, probing into the nature of things, 
endeavouring to find the reality beneath the appearance, and 
equally prepared to find that mo He good or to find it evil. 

Without disputing this thesis, we should like to offer a few 
remarks, first on the way in which it is expressed, and secondly 
on the results which would follow from its assumption. And to 
begin with, what is irony? What is this trath which Mr. 
Davidson expects to discover at the back of phenomena, greater 
than beauty, and inclusive of it? Irony, we take it, consists in 
contrast—contrast between the apparent good and the real evil, 
the apparent happiness and the real unhappiness. The Greek 
tragedians found irony chiefly in the seeming prosperity of some 
individual, thrown up against his actual ruin. Mtr. Davidson 
has been more a impressed by the irony of social 
contrasts; the glittering good fortune of the few built up upon 
the wretchedness of the many, A flimsy happiness on a solid 
background of misery is irony in its essence, and this (if our 
definition be correct) is what poetry, in Mr. Davidson’s view, is 
to disclose “behind phenomena.” But the flimsy happiness is 
essentially phenomenal ; the solid background of misery is the 
reality; and it is neither the former nor the latter, but the 
contrast between the two that we call irony. Mr. Davidson's 
language would, therefore, in our humble opinion, be more 
accurate if he said, “ Behind phenomena, and in ironical con- 
trast with them, I have found Evil.” 

In one word, Mr. Davidson is a pessimist. By the use of 
irony he seeks to bring home to us the final conclusion that “ all 
is vanity,” a conclusion, be it remembered, which must be 
proved, if capable of proof, not by poetry, but by philosophy. 
The main business of poetry is not to demonstrate, nor to 
analyse. It runs on in front of its prosaic elder sister, 
philosophy, and seizes on ideas which she must examine; at 
times it follows in her steps and revivifies the ideas which she 
has dissected. The weapon of poetry is not the syllogism, but 
the artistic contrast. If Evil be aie the fundamental truth, 
poetry may convince our hearts of it by irony, but philosophy 
must prove it to our understandings by demonstration. 

Suppose, now, that this should turn out to be the goal of 
poetry ; suppose that, after probing and searching, she should 
tind at the centre of things a heart of stone, and should sing to 
the world that truth is ugly, happiness a sham, life a spasmodic 
futility ; suppose that she should sing this fearful news so as to 
persuade the hearts of men, whilst philosophy puts the same 


truth before their understandings—having thus sung, will she’ 


ever sing more? Or will not this be her swan-song? Who 
could bear to read poetry any longer? We should turn to 
Shakespeare, to Milton, to Tennyson, Wordsworth and Browning ; 
should distort our vision with Chaucer, and “look at the world 
through the Tempest.” But no more poetry! The poet must 
write henceforth for himself alone, on pain of rousing the ire 
of those who would fain not be reminded that all is irremediably 
evil. Irreiaediably—for if there be a cure for the universe, 
then evil is not fundamental ; there is a greater truth behind it, 
an ideal Good which the poet may sing to willing ears, inspiring 
men with hope and with saving discontent, urging them to reach 
out after that better thing.—I am, yours, etc., 


2, Walpole Street, Chelsea, S.W. A. R. Conver. 


DEMOCRACY AND FRANCHISE. 


Sir,—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s outspoken censure 
of the blackmailing of Parliamentary candidates—a widespread 
and rapidly growing evil—deserves the gratitude of all who 
value purity in politics ; and the debate on a Service Franchise 
Bill comes as a needful reminder that registration reform—to 
which far too little attention has lately been paid—is vital to the 
just rights of democracy. It is an amiel fallacy to assume 
that the cause of democracy is necessarily furthered by an exten- 
sion of the franchise, if such extension be not accompanied by 
absolute guarantees for the free working of it. Liberals know, 
to their sorrow, that many parts of England where a Tory 
candidature was a forlorn hope, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
must now be marked “ doubtful” or “gone wrong.” This phe- 
nomenon does not prove, as is so often and so hastily assumed, 
that there is any widespread Tory reaction in the ranks of the 
democracy ; nor can it be entirely attributed to the “swing of 
the pendulum,” or to any assumed defects in Liberal policy, 
leadership, or organisation. Its main cause lies deeper far, and 
is to be found in the operation of the laws relating to corrupt 
practices and the registration of Parliamentary electors. 

To begin with, we must face the fact that the upper and 





middle classes—to use the old elsssification—have practically 
secured manhood suffrage by means of the lodger franchise. 
The original theory of that franchise was admirable. It pro- 
posed to give votes to the large bodies of respectable men of all 
classes who live in lodgings and pay for them; but the wording 
of the Act was absolutely fatal to that theory. In the first place, 
it forbade succession claims to the lodger—with the result that 
many thousands of bona-fide workmen lodgers who have to live 
where work is to be found, and who seldom live in the same 
place for six months, let alone twelve, were at once excluded ; 
while the more Tory class of lodgers were placed ou a footing 
of unjust advantage. But much worse was to follow. The 
phrasing of the lodger law proved as boundlessly elastic in favour 
of the upper and middle classes as it was rigidly exact against the 
working classes. It has been stretched and stretched until it 
now practically amounts to this: that every man who has had a 
room for twelve months, in a sufficiently good house, has an in- 
defeasible claim to a vote. Two young gentlemen paying 
nothing and doing nothing, but living with their parents in 
Mayfair or suburban villadom, have only to sign a witnessed 
statement that they have had house room which could be let 
unfurnished for ten pounds a year, and they get their votes 
unless their statement be proved false. But if a similar 
statement were put in by two young men who also paid no rent, 
and lived with their father in a little four-roomed workman’s 
cottage in a back street, they would almost be laughed out 
of court. The result is obvious, and is politically felt all over 
the three kingdoms. I have before me a register—it is only 
typical of hundreds of registers—for a constituency where de- 
moeratic districts and Tory districts are fairly intermingled. 
In a “swell” and solidly Conservative road the registration 
agents have crammed every available son into the register as his 
father’s “ lodger,” so that the houses nearly average three votes 
apiece. In an important workman’s street not far off, there is 
barely one vote per house. Does not this amount to manhood 
suffrage for the better-to-do people, subject only to a twelve- 
months’ continuance occupation by their “ lodgers” ? 

It is almost needless to enlarge on the enormous advantage 
held by the lodger claimant. Bill Smith must attend in person, 
or send good evidence, to establish his opposed tenement-house 
claim. Master John may not even be of legal age—he may not 
even come within the elastic provisions of the lodger law. He 
need only sign his claim, have it witnessed by Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, and the burden of proof rests upon whomsoever may 
gainsay him. The servants are told to give no information to 
inquirers, registration agents from the other camp are shown 
the door, and a primd facie objection must be shown before he 
need be put to the trouble of attending the revision. The 
wholesale fraud thus facilitated has constantly been condemned 
by revising barristers, but all in vain, In scores of constituencies, 
hundreds of pounds have to be set aside for the sole purpose of 
making headway against the stuffing of the registers with 
bogus Tory “lodgers "—the most difficult of all bogus claimants 
to meet or to beat. 

The lodger franchise is incomparably the worst of such 
anomalies. But the general intricacy of registration law puts 
long odds on the long purse, and the Tories have got a lone 
way the best of the game—particularly since the Liberal- 
Unionist secession of 1886. Here we have the real origin of 
the evil denounced by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. From 
the bleeding of a Liberal M.P. or candidate for the indis- 
pensable registration war-chest, it is an easy transition to a 
similar process in the matter of bazaars, hospitals, shows, clubs, 
churches, chapels, race-meetings, and so forth. The “man in 
the street” assumes (not unnaturally) that if his candidate or 
M.P. thinks it worth while to draw cheques for revision 
sessions as well as for nomination day, the victim will not be 
unapproachable for other local purposes. The poorer candidate 
and the poorer party are thus severely handicapped. The 
democracy may speak more freely through an electorate of one 
million and a simple and cheap registration law than through 
an electorate of two millions obstrueted by a thick and costly 
tangle of formalities and quibbles.—I am, yours, ete. 

VINDICTUS, 








SPRING: A RouNDEL. 
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FROM THE OLD FRENCH OF CHARLES D'ORLEANS. 


Foe year has cast his cloak away 

Of wind-driven cloud and mist and rain ;: 
And dons his summer garb again, 

With leaf and flower embroidered gay. 


And lake and rill and fount display 
Their silver jewels, that have lain 
Hidden through Winter's time of pain ; 
Everything dons a new array. 

The year has cast his cloak away 

Of wind-driven cloud and mist and rain. 


M. R. WELD. 
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NON-COMBATANTS. 





HOU didst contemn the creed that bids us 
dwell 

In fabled hope, with not less fabled fear, 
And, scorning ease, didst unaffrighted hear 
Of sweet-voiced promises the passing knell ; 
Yea, thou didst put from thee, with Heaven and Hell, 
The birth bond, and a thousand ties more dear; 
And didst invite, with resolute mind austere, 
Stern-visaged Truth to man thy citadel. 


Yet, as upon the rampart of thy soul 

By night thou goest the solitary round, 

Amid thy warriors what dim shapes are these 
Of woman and child, that here unbidden stole ? 
How falls upon thy heart the wistful sound 
Of loved inalienable memories! 


W. KiInGsLtey TARPEY. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Oo ——— 





Mr. Rosert Bripses.—I. 


\ ‘R. BRIDGES has set about removing the last 

excuse of those who persistently complained 
that his poems were difficult to procure. The myth 
ran—I have never learnt how it sprang up—that he 
wrote them for the delectation of himself and a few 
friends, and issued them by stealth from private 
presses in remote and privileged corners of the 
land: that he dug, so to say, a hole in the ground, 
breathed an ode into it, and covered it up. The 
myth was as unveracious as it was false to the 
straightforward and extremely definite views of art, 
implicit in the poems themselves, and explicit in 
their author's critical writings. But not even by 
printing at the end of a book a list of his works, 
with their prices and instruction that they were 
procurable from publishers so well known as Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, could Mr. Bridges remove 
suspicion. Let us hope that the new edition 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will put it 
to rest for ever. 

So far as one can judge from the first volume, 
it is a highly satisfactory edition. Certain works of 
Mr. Bridges—for instance, his “ Nero,” Part I.—had 
passed out of print: I imagine, through no fault of 
Mr. Bridges. These, of course, will be reprinted 
in their due order. Moreover, this first volume 
includes a sequence of sonnets, “The Growth of 
Love,” which might never have been made public 
had not transatlantic enterprise forced the poet's 
hand. “Since they have been published in America 
without my permission, and some of them have 
appeared in collections of poetry in this country, 
and have been mentioned in professional criticism, 
{ have thought it wise to come to their rescue, 
and include them in this edition of my poems; to 
which end I have, while this volume was in the 
press, revised them, cutting out ten, and amending 
the worst places in others where I could.” Thus 
the present edition will be reasonably full (for to 
ask a poet to include work which he regrets is un- 
reasonable), and at the same time it will not deprive 
the collectors of first editions of their honest pleasure 
in hunting out emendations and corrections. For 
Mr. Bridges is one of the poets who amend, or try to 
amend, their verses. Several examples might be 
quoted from the longest poem in this volume, “ Eros 
and Psyche "—examples which on the whole justify 
his self-criticism, but by no means uniformly. I 
think it a pity, for instance, that he has incorpor- 
ated in the poem an acrostic on the name of Purcell 
which originally formed part of its dedication. The 
poem after all is a classical one; the story sub- 
stantially faithful to the original in Apuleius; and the 
feeling, while touched here and there by a sensuous- 
ness which the author may have learnt of Keats—an 
innocent rapture in the mere description of beautiful 
sights and sounds—has a simplicity and restraint 








which Keats never lived to learn as he lived to learn 
how to handle narrative and tell a story straight- 
forwardly. The lines containing the acrostic are 
introduced deftly enough; they are fine lines with- 
out the acrostic, and I dare say that without the 
printer’s assistance five readers out of six would 
miss the acrostic altogether. But thus deliberately 
emphasised it appears to be not merely an ana- 
chronism (which might pass) but a “conceit”; and 
though the most of us will admit that conceits have 
their place in poetry, I contend that the place for 
this one was somewhere in a dedication rather than 
in a narrative poem, which should keep up its 
make-believe in earnest, and not permit a doubt 
of that earnestness to be raised for a moment 
by anything which resembles a freak or suggests 
mere whimsicality. 


With Apuleius to aid, a poet has no excuse for 
bungling the narrative of Psyche’s love, loss, and 
wanderings. But Mr. Bridges’ success in handling 
the story may be established by anyone who takes 
the trouble to compare his version with Mr. William 
Morris’s in “ The Earthly Paradise.” Morris was a 
champion among story-tellers, and to challenge him 
on his own ground is the height of daring. Yet to 
me, for one, Mr. Bridges tells the tale at once more 
directly and more evenly than Morris, who not only 
piled on the material ornaments a trifle too thickly, 
but after conducting Psyche to the sacrifice, left her 
and his readers in a suspense which is either too 
cleverly or rather clumsily contrived. 


Now backward must our story go awhile— 


It is the old Chaucerian touch, and looks artless. 
But the story goes backward for such a very long 
while that in the end the reader finds himself 
divided between two conclusions. Either Morris 
started in medias res, under-estimating the amount 
of explanation he would have to give sooner or later 
—which is clumsy; or he is deliberately keeping us 
in suspense, and keeping us so long that we have 
time to detect the trick—which is clumsier still, 
if clumsy in a different fashion. In the ornamenta- 
tion, too, Morris is admirably definite; he always is 
admirably definite. It is part of his knack that 
when he sees a human figure—a king, for instance 
—he sees him in “his raiment stiff with golden 
thread” and almost compels the reader to touch 
and handle the robe; and to a story-teller this knack 
of making his images concrete is simply priceless. 
But when Morris—to speak colloquially—got among 
silks and embroideries and naperies and cloths of 
gold, it was almost as difficult to drag him away as 
to persuade a lady out of a milliner’s shop. And, 
to continue the simile, it was almost as hard to 
prophesy what he would end by choosing. In the 
mere delight of handling the stuffs and murmuring 
their names, he lost sight of the purpose which 
brought him. Now Mr. Bridges, too, delights in 
beautiful things for their own sake; but he does 
not allow himself to forget the road whiclr passes 
between and beyond the booths. In describing the 
palace of Love, for instance, and its situation, Morris 
is (or seems to me) confused, while Mr. Bridges draws 
a landscape which is not merely beautiful but easy 
of apprehension. Lastly, though both poets have 
(in Mr. Bridges’ words) “ made a gentler characterisa- 
tion of Psyche, who deserves more care in handling 
the motives of her conduct than was perhaps felt in 
Apuleius’ time and country,” the younger poet has 
shown himself more chary in his alterations and 
without damaging his reader's sympathy for Psyche. 
She carries to her sisters the message which beguiles 
them to death—but at the god’s command and with- 
out understanding it. In Morris's version that com- 
mand is conveyed in a dream—a device comparatively 
namby-pamby. 

To be sure, there abides the question. Why 
should any poet trouble to tell over again the tale 
once exquisitely told by Apuleius, when (to quote Mr. 
Pater) “ with a concentration of all his fine literary 
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gifts, Apuleius had gathered into it the floating 
star-matter of many a delightful old story”? Well, 
one has to reckon with the curious fascination which 
this late classical tale has always had for reflective 
Christian minds. It is, to begin with, a story of the 
first order ; and as such Morris told it, performing 
for men who could not read Apuleius much the same 
office as the old English translators performed for 
their generation, by performing which they made a 
literature. But it is also packed with meaning for 
all who choose to allegorise it. Possibly there never 
was a story more full of meaning for different minds, 
or one which lent itself to so many delicate applica- 
tions. I can imagine no more delightful task for a 
scholar than that of chasing this story back through 
art and letters; no more delightful volume than 
(with worthy illustrations) could be made of his 
researches. Mr. Bridges, for the most part, leaves 
the story to convey its own spiritual meaning, and 
is content to tell an old and beautiful tale in new 
and beautiful language. But now and again he 
pauses over its subtler meanings, as when he tells of 
Psyche’s beauty, increasing by virtue of the reverent 
dread which it impressed on men— 


Since *twas transfigured by the spirit forlorn 
That writeth, to the perfecting of grace, 
Immortal question in a mortal face, 

The vague desire whereunto man is born 


For what is Beauty, if it doth not fire 
The loving answer of an eager soul ? 


. 


And if some beauteous things, whose heavenly worth 
And function overpass our mortal sense, 

Lie waste and unregarded on the earth 

By reason of our gross intelligence, 

These are not vain, because in nature’s scheme 

It lives that we shall grow from dream to dream 
In time to gather an enchantment thence. 

Even as we see the fairest works of men 

Awhile neglected, and the makers die ; 

But Trath comes weeping to their graves, and then 
Their fames victoriously mounting high 

Do battle with the regnant names of eld, 

To win their seats; as when the Gods rebel’d 
Against their sires and drave them from the sky. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





DEAN SWIFT ONCE MORE. 


UNPUBLISHED Lerrers Or DEAN Swirt. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


HERE comes a moment in the longest case when 

the evidence ends ; controversies do close, though 
it may very well be that verdicts differ. We are dis- 
posed to believe that no fresh evidence of any great 
relevancy or importance will ever be tendered to 
help mankind, or rather, that tiny fraction of it 
which even affects to be interested in the matter, to 
come to a solution of the strange problem we call 
Jonathan Swift. What manner of man he was will 
never be finally determined this side the Styx. Was 
he a sentimentalist or a cynic, a tender-hearted man 
or a savage brute, a Christian soul or an agnostical 
mocker, a bachelor or a married man? To whom 
shall we deliver these interrogatories, and who is 
prepared to answer them on oath? Jonathan Swift 
was a great wit and an endlessly interesting man. 
Lives of him abound, and in our humble judgment 
the best is still Sir Walter Scott’s, which perhaps 
need surprise no one. Dr. Johnson also wrote his 
life, and so, indeed, have many down to our own 
day. Sir Henry Craik is an authority, so is Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, so is Mr. Churton Collins, so is Mr, 
Stanley Lane Poole, so is Mr. Saintsbury, and so, of 
course, is Dr. Hill. Naturally, where there are so 
many doctors there are disputations. They do not 
agree. Some affirm with confidence, others disaffirm 
with vigour, and the inevitable doubter doubts with 





deference. There is no good impanelling a jury 
either of men or matrons on the subject of the Dean, 
for they would have to be discharged without 
coming to a verdict. That he wrote “Gulliver's 
Travels,” the “‘ Drapier Letters,” the “ Legion Club,” 
and divers other trifles in prose and rhyme, is in- 
disputable ; certain also it is that when he chose he 
could be mighty agreeable both to man and woman, 
that he enjoyed much friendship, and died mad and 
miserable. Beyond these certainties lies the land of 
perpetual fog and doubt. 

The volume before us, containing, as it does, more 
than fifty hitherto unpublished letters of the Dean’s, 
cannot fail to excite the attention of all whose 
interest in the Swift problem never dies ; these good 
enthusiasts will read them as greedily as does a 
litigant a fresh bundle of correspondence of which 
he has just obtained “discovery” in a pending law 
suit. Here, perhaps, may be hidden some key which 
will, if judiciously cleaned and oiled, unlock one or 
other of the too many mysteries which envelop the 
fair fame of this great man. Nothing of the sort is 
to be found here. The letters are unmistakably 
Swift’s; there is no questioning that style, that 
manner, that marvellous caligraphy, but of secrets— 
there is not a hint or suggestion, and as for 
mysteries the only one alluded to is the now 
sufficiently stale and written-to-death mystery of 
Jacobitism. Of that bad nonsense our common- 
sense Dean, despite the company he kept and the 
perilous paths down which his unholy ambition led 
him, was happily quite free. Being by an evil fate 
a Churchman, he was a High Churchman ; not being 
of the blood royal, he was no believer in the Divine 
right of kings; and as for the Roman religion he 
held it in a most genuine horror. The antipathies of 
men are at least as instructive as their predilections, 
and the Dean of St. Patrick’s, instructed hatred of 
Romanism, is, if not a key to any mystery, at any 
rate a keyhole through which we can peer into the 
gloomy recesses of his nature. 

No!—there is no new light here. It is the old 
Swift we already know, complaining of a noise in 
his ears, “ for I have the noise of seven water mills 
in my ears”; grumbling about his money matters; 
“T have not been master of 30d. for thirty days this 
thirty years” ; cursing mankind and the world they 
live in; “I love the world as little and think as ill 
of it as most people, and I would as lieve peep three 
hours a morning into a jakes”; talking of his wine 
and his plaguey servants, of board wages and 
liveries, of poor miserable dirty Ireland, and how his 
ambition was cured by the death of the Queen. 
Apart from these letters being Swift's, they are not 
of startling interest, and, indeed, it is not until the 
very end of the correspondence, when the writers, 
fortunately for us, lose their tempers with one 
another, and begin “ huffing” that any real humour 
is to be extracted. Still, as everything Swift ever 
wrote is characteristic, this volume cannot fail to 
please. Dr. Birkbeck Hill does his editorial work 
after the manner he has made famous, Everybody 
should place this Swift alongside the same editor's 
edition of a handful of letters of David Hume's. 
Given a single fact, you can hang the universe on 
to it; once admit that you have committed a sin, 
perforce you must become, if only you think it out, 
a supralapsarian or a sublapsarian. In the same 
way give Dr. Hill a genuine letter of a remarkable 
man, and he will by references and cross-references, 
by allusions and counter-allusions present you with 
a picture full of incident and detail of the man who 
wrote the letter and of the age in which it was 
written. 

It is, of course, impossible to edit any Swiftiana 
without raising discussion. It was rather a shock 
to us to find Dr. Hill agreeing with Horace Walpole 
as to the true construction of a famous letter of 
Swift to Vanessa. In Walpole’s opinion the letter 
justifies the inference that the connection between 
Swift and Vanessa was what Dr. Hill calls “a 
guilty one.” We have always thought that the 
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true inference was that Horace Walpole had a nasty 
mind. 

All through this correspondence the good sense 
of this famous Dean shines with a steady light. 
In 1727 he writes :-— 

I do not understand your son’s fancy of leaving the Uni- 
versity to study Law under a Teacher. I doubt he is weary of 
his Studyes and wants to be on a new scene. I heard of a 
fellow some years ago who followed that practice of reading 
Law; buat I believe it was to Lads who had never been at a 
University: I am ignorant of these Scheams, and you must 
advise with some who are acquainted with them. I only know 
the old road of getting some good learning in a University, and 
when young men are well grounded then going to the Inns of 
Court. This is all I can say in the matter, my Head being too 
much confused by my present disorder. 


Here is a good definition of true Bravery :— 

For my own part (and I do not say it as a Divine), there is 
nothing {u-— a greater contempt for than what is usually 
stiled Bravery, which — consists in never giving just 
offence, and yet by a generall demeanour make it appear that 
we do not want Courage, though our Hand is not every Hour at 
our Hilt. 

What is that “ generall demeanour”? We should 
like to hear the question argued out by (say) Lord 
Salisbury on one side, and Mr. Chamberlain on the 
other. But who is to be the judge to determine the 
issue? In the meantime, pendente lite, we recom- 
mend the judicious to read this book. 


HEGELIANISM FROM OXFORD. 


Lectures AND Essays oN Natura THEOLOGY AND 
Eruics. By William Wallace. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press; London: Henry Frowde. 


Tue charge of literary sterility is periodically 
brought against the academic luminaries of our 
universities by critics who are ignorant of the 
intensity and strain of their teaching work, and do 
not stop to inquire whether the academic systems 
which stimulate book-production in Germany and 
America are, on the whole, worthy of our admiration 
and imitation. But it can hardly be contended that 
there is in modern Oxford any reluctance to under- 
take the always more or less thankless task of pre- 
paring for posthumous publication manuscripts 
which their authors would, perhaps, never have 
cared to embalm in print, and the present volume 
affords ample proof that the literary executors of 
the late Professor Wallace have taken no less 
generous and self-sacrificing a view of their obliga- 
tion than those of Nettleship and T. H. Green. The 
book is made up of an interesting biographical intro- 
duction by the Master of Balliol, of a couple of 
hundred pages relating to the Gifford Lectures 
which Wallace delivered in Glasgow University in 
1894-5, of rather more lengthy “essays on moral 
philosophy,” and of a hundred pages of appreciations 
(in part reprinted from reviews) of Lotze, Nietzsche, 
and McTaggart’s “ Hegelian Dialectic.” Very little 
of this material was published or prepared for publi- 
cation before the author’s lamentable death, and it 
is obvious that under the circumstances a critic’s 
sense of duty has a hard struggle before it with 
the principle of de mortuis nil nisi bonum. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to observe that the style is 
uniformly interesting and frequently illumined 
by brilliant metaphors and flashes of eloquence 
—though palpably less polished in the new material 
than in the reprints—and that we everywhere 
come upon suggestive apercus, apt illustrations, and 
vivid expositions of the views of others. Neverthe- 
less, it is hardly likely that Wallace's fame will rest 
on the contents of this volume so much as on the 
work he published in his lifetime. For, with every 
desire to take an indulgent view, it is hard to resist 
the impression that the bulk of these essays are not 
only fragmentary—as is admitted in the preface— 
but deficient also in firmness of logical texture. 
They begin a subject anywhere, giving no indication 
of the method in which it is to be treated, they 
develop into digressions of the most incalculable 








sort, they stop abruptly and arbitrarily, and with- 
out any attempt to sum up the gains of the argu- 
ment. And although a common tone of thought 
runs through them all, viz. that of the Hegelian 
Monism, which seeks to monopolise the title of 
idealism, they can hardly be said to expound any 
systematic doctrine, to reach any definite results, or 
to offer a conclusive proof of any proposition what- 
ever. In short, the book is as far as possible from 
resembling that for which Wallace is never weary 
of professing his admiration, viz. an organic whole, 
and it is correspondingly difficult to make sure of 
having grasped his full meaning. This difficulty is 
still further enhanced by the absence of any analysis 
of the argument, and the insufficiency of the clue 
which the titles furnish to the subjects of the 
essays. Why the most indigestible forms of in- 
tellectual nutriment should so often be served up 
with the least attempt at culinary preparation is 
one of the mysteries which may be very urgently 
commended to the consideration of philosophers. 

There is one thing, however, which appears with 
sufficient clearness throughout the book, and that is 
the political bearing of its doctrine. Wallace ex- 
hibits himself as an extreme advocate of the State as 
against the individual. He is untiring in tracing 
out the social factor in all that we are or do; and 
in one passage his enthusiasm even leads him to 
follow Hobbes in speaking of the State as “the 
mortal God,” and to demand that it should be 
ubiquitous and omnipotent (p. 263). Now, this 
doctrine has become more than familiar in Oxford 
and elsewhere, and its growth has left an un- 
mistakable mark on the course of political events 
during the last dozen years. No one certainly will 
now be found to contend that man ever is or was 
anything but “a social animal.” If there still are 
any savages anywhere, say in Patagonia, benighted 
enough to be ignorant of this great truth, by all 
means let us export thither for their instruction the 
whole body of our Hegelian philosophers. But it no 
longer seems the best doctrine for home consumption. 
Familiarity has bred in us a desire for the comple- 
mentary half truth; it has fortified doubts as to 
whether a systematic repression of the individual 
is a legitimate inference from the social char- 
acter of man. A full perception of this fact 
seems quite compatible with a belief that indi- 
vidual initiative is ever the stimulus to progress; 
that he is a poor individual who does not rise 
above the average opinion of his social environment ; 
and that a society which recognises no higher ideal 
than conformity to its established order foredooms 
itself to stagnation, sterility, and decay. The old 
individualist doctrines of Mill and the “ philosophic 
radicals” may have been inadequate, but did they 
not develop stronger characters and form a better 
bed for Liberalism to rest on than can be extracted 
from this literal deification of the State? Is there 
not a real danger everywhere of rendering men too 
servilely prone to grovel before authority of every 
kind? No doubt in England we still have great 
traditions of individualism and ample stores of 
sturdy Protestantism to fall back upon, but even in 
England are we not witnessing a rapid fulfilment of 
Mark Pattison’s prophecy, that the doctrines of the 
Oxford idealism would become subservient to re- 
action in Church and State? Nor is the point at 
issue merely one of party politics. It is a question, 
ultimately, of extirpating the fair flower of progress, 
which has blossomed so rarely and with such 
difficulty amid the favoured peoples of the earth, 
whose existence forms such a problem for the 
thinker, whose propagation forms such a care for 
the statesman. But it is not a matter for wonder 
that its congenial soil should not be found in a 
philosophy which proclaims as its ideal the timeless 
perfection of an immutable and all-embracing unity, 
and that such a creed should finally prove unable 
to dissemble its lack of sympathy with the faith in 
progress and the spontaneous individual initiative 
that moves the inert masses from within. 
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A BOOK ON ANCIENT CELTIC TALES. 


Tue CucHULLIN SAGA IN IRIsH LITERATURE: BEING A 
COLLECTION OF STORIES RELATING TO THE HERO 
CucnutLiIn. Translated from the Irish by Various 
Scholars: Compiled and edited with Notes by Eleanor 
Hall. London: David Nutt. 


Tue remarkable development of interest during the 
past few years in early Celtic literature, coming in 
to reinforce the still more remarkable ardour with 
which the customs and traditions of primitive 
peoples are now being investigated by scholars 
in all countries, has begun to bear fruit in the 
publication of English translations of some of the 
legends of the ancient Irish. It is a thing to be glad 
of: yet the wonder is not that this interest in old 
Celtic literature should have come at last, but that 
it should have been so late in coming. Among the 
Germans and the Scandinavians a similar interest 


' in old Teutonic literature sprung up early in the 


present century, and a body of literature not so 
voluminous as the old Celtic literature, and certainly 
not more curious, has long since been made accessible 
to the general public. The comparative neglect of the 
Celtic material is the more curious because at a 
time when neither the Nibelungen Lied nor the 
poems in the Elder Edda had caught the 
attention of the general reading world, that strange 
medley of old poetry and modern artifice or forgery 
which we know as “ Macpherson’s Ossian” had 
already become extremely popular all over Western 
Europe, and had given rise to as much controversy 
among literary men in England as to indiscriminating 
enthusiasm among the public in France when she was 
ripening for the Revolution. However, the Celtic 
Revival has come at last, and we hope its force will 
not be spent till it has given us far more than we 
yet have in the English tongue of the old literature 
of the Gael, whether Irish or Caledonian. Great 
masses of this literature remain in manuscript, 
not only untranslated but not even printed, and 
neither the Government, nor the Universities, nor 
private liberality is doing much to make this curious 
material, valuable for history even when not of 
high literary merit, accessible to the world at large. 
What is wanted is a complete series of all the texts 
anterior to a certain date, let us say to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, a series which should in 
all cases contain the Irish texts, with English 
translations, and an adequate apparatus criticus. 
Of the Irish texts subsequent to that date down to 
the seventeenth century all ought to be published in 
the original for the benefit of scholars, but in 
selecting those which should also appear in an 
English translation, the editors would of course be 
guided by the value, whether historical or literary, 
of the matter they contain. It is time that some 
patriotic Scots, whether of Erin or of Alban, should 
bestir themselves to rouse the Government to more 
interest in this direction. The learned world, which 
has unhappily little weight with Ministers, would 
heartily second their efforts. 

Meanwhile, we are glad to welcome the continued 
activity of private persons in making some of the 
legends accessible. Miss Hull, whose zeal for Celtic 
literature deserves all praise, gives us in this pretty 
little volume a number of the stories which centre 
round one of the most famous of mythical Irish 
heroes. Fourteen tales are given, all of which, 
though two or three of them refer hardly at all to 
Cuchullin, may fairly be said to belong to the 
“Cuchullain Cyclus.” The translations are by such 
competent hands as those of Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
Mr. Standish Hayes O'Grady, and the lamented 
Eugene O’Curry. Several have been turned 


into English from the German versions of Dr. 
Kuno Meyer and Dr. Ernest Windisch. Two are 
from the French by M. Louis Duvan and M. 
D'Arbois de Jubainville. In some cases we are told 
that the versions here given have been adapted and 
abridged, a somewhat vague term, which leaves a 
little doubt in the reader’s mind as to how far he 





has all the substance of the tale presented to him. 
There is, of course, much difficulty in determining 
how far it is necessary to give the whole original in 
full, because some parts may be otiose, or repeated 
from other parts, so we do not complain of Miss 
Hull for having, in a book intended rather for the 
general public than for scholars, retrenched the nar- 
rative in places. Still we should have liked to have 
had it stated somewhat more clearly exactly what 
the expression “‘adapted” or “adapted and abridged” 
is intended to convey, for in primitive literature 
even the smallest things are significant, and the 
nearer the version given is to the exact text of the 
original, the more valuable does it become. The 
translations therein are easy, clear and flowing. The 
Eoglish is pure and simple, free from modernisms, 
yet without that touch of conscious archaism which 
is sometimes carried too far in the otherwise admir- 
able translations from the Icelandic of William 
Morris and Eirikr Magnusson. 

Miss Huli’s Introduction deals in an instructive 
way with some among the many perplexing problems 
which the old Celtic literature sets before us, and 
which become the more interesting by their simi- 
larity, in some points at least, to those which sur- 
round the early epics of the Greeks, the Teutons, 
and the Finns. We have no space to discuss any of 
these, but may note that she adopts the view that 
Cuchullin is a form of the Sun Myth; and findsa 
confirmation of it in the parallel between the two 
marvellous bulls that figure in the longest of the 
Cuchullin Stories—the Tain Bo Cuailgne, and the 
part played by bulls in the mythology of the Vedas. 
Although the exploits of Cuchullin are localised in 
particular spots of Ireland, there is nothing at all 
about them that seems to bear even the shadowiest 
historical character. Feats actually performed by 
warriors may, of course, have suggested some of 
those ascribed to him; but the stories as a whole 
have probably even less substratum of fact than 
underlies the narrative of the Iliad. In another 
point which is carefully handled by the authoress, 
these legends bear a curious similarity to the Nibel- 
ungen Lied. Both are evidently anterior in their 
substance to Christian times, their -basis lying in 
heathen mythology. Both have received in Christian 
times the form in which we now read them. The 
German epic is generally ascribed, in its present 
form, to the twelfth century; the Irish tales—the 
redaction of the Irish tales which we now possess— 
if a good deal older than the twelfth must be much 
later than the fifth century, when Ireland was con- 
verted to Christianity. Yet there is very little that 
can be called Christian in the Nibelungen, while the 
few references to it in the Irish stories are obviously 
patched on by transcribers, and have not affected 
the substantially heathen character of the narrative 
and of the life and manners described. Neverthe- 
less, though both works are essentially heathen in 
tone and spirit, the old deities have been completely 
eliminated from both, and very little, if any, light 
can be drawn from them regarding the pantheon 
either of the primitive Celts or of the primitive 
Teutons. Of enchantments and superstitions there 
is, indeed, abundance in the Irish tales, much more 
than in the German, but superstitions long survive 
the deities under whose reign they grew up. 

Miss Hull discusses with taste and insight the 
poetic element in these tales. It is an element 
which appeals very differently to different minds. 
Some men of literary eminence see nothing to 
admire. To them all is wild, exaggerated, barbaric. 
Others recognise along with the exaggeration, which 
often becomes not only extravagant but grotesque, 
a peculiar quality of imagination which is to them 
the more fascinating because it is so remote, because 
it has a kind of weird mystery which modern 
literature cannot produce—a mystery like that 
which colours the imagination of childhood and is 
irrecoverable by the grown man. There is also, to 
our thinking at least, a wonderful charm in the per- 
fect simplicity with which the primal passions of love, 
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courage, honour, and fidelity are expressed. Con- 
sidered as literature, these tales, and the short lays 
with which they are interspersed, are doubtless in- 
comparably inferior to the Homeric poems, and on 
the whole inferior to the Icelandic Sagas and to two 
or three of the most striking of the Icelandic lays. 
But they are quite as much of pure imagination 
as the latter; and mixed with all their wildness 
there are passages of exquisite tenderness and 
touches of delicate beauty. 


SIR GEORGE POMEROY COLLEY. 


Tue Lire or Sir Groree Pomeroy OCoiuzny. By 
Lieut.-General Sir William F. Butler. London: John 
Murray. 


Frxis coronat opus. So runs the old Latin truism. 
The name of Sir George Colley is a striking illus- 
tration : he fell, we know, in the disastrous skirmish 
of Majuba Hill, and his name is for ever linked 
with that misfortune. This is unjust, for his life 
was full of many-sided activity ; he had served his 
country in her most important dependencies, every- 
where he had gained honour and reputation and 
friends; he seemed destined for the highest 
place. This was not to be. Dis aliter visum—no 
phrase seems so fit to express those sudden crosses 
in human careers. Yet though his life ended, as 
it seemed, prematurely and disastrously, the last 
episode was most honourable to him; it crowned 
his career with “the austerer glory of suffering” 
—to adopt a fine phrase of Napier’s. It revealed 
him at the end as the true hero. And he has 
been fortunate in his biographer: Sir William 
Butler's portrait is a full and fair presentment set 
forth with a certain antique nobility and gravity 
of style; it is restrained and yet judicious, it is 
admirably non-political—altogether a perfect piece 
of work. 

George Pomeroy Colley was born in Dublin in 
1835. He came of a stock settled in Ireland for 
centuries. From the first he was destined for a 
soldier ; he began his military service at the Cape, 
and while there and elsewhere read a great deal. 
An enthusiastic admiration for Napoleon was a 
feature of his character, and his remarks on the 
great Corsican are well worth pondering. Not that 
he was given to indiscriminate hero-worship. In 
reading Johnson's sayings he observes it is fortu- 
nate he was such a big man, or “he might have 
been kicked out of the house for some of them, and 
serve him right.” One sees already that Colley was 
more than a mere fighter, and indeed as early as 
1858 he acted as special magistrate over a large 
district in Caffraria. However, war was declared 
with China, and his regiment, the 2nd Queen’s, was 
ordered there, and we have a graphic account of the 
destruction of the Summer Palace, a piece of useless 
vandalism for which Sir William Butler has some 
very strong words. After Colley’s return to Eng- 
land in 1862, he entered the Staff College, and a few 
months afterwards passed the record examination of 
the institution. Then for five years he was Brigade- 
Major at Devonport, and during intervals of leisure 
wrote and travelled a great deal. The article 
“Army,” in the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” was his work. 

In 1873 he went with Sir Garnet Wolseley on his 
Ashantee expedition ; he was head of the transport 
department, and he fought and overcame the 
difficulties of climate and human material. True, 
Coomassie turned out “only a larger, a filthier, and 
far more blood-stained collection of mud and wattle 
hovels than any other village of the Forest,” but 
the Ashantees were crushed and peace secured for 
the Gold Coast. Yet the difficulty in the way of 
the civilisation of Central Africa is not the negro, 
degraded though he be, it is the deadly climate 
which acts as poison to the European. It would be 
impossible within reasonable space to follow Colley’s 


as military secretary to Lord Lytton, the Viceroy, 
He was back in South Africa under Wolseley, and 
then again he was back in India. Everywhere his 


bright, energetic nature made him of enormous 


value to his superiors and popular with those he 
ruled. At length, in 1880, he was made Governor, 
High Commissioner, and Commander-in-Chief in 
South-Eastern Africa. He reached the Cape on 
June 17th, 1880; he fell at Majuba Hill on February 
27th, 1881. The records of those months are care- 
fully given, and the story is one of absorbing and 
even painful interest. It is easy now to disentangle 
the main facts. The Boers of the Transvaal were 
determined to be free, and how can any Liberal 
Englishman say they were wrong? When the 
Liberal Government succeeded to power they were 
disappointed that their demands were not at once 
granted ;- they rose in revolt, so that the British 
garrisons were hemmed in. Then they gained some 
trifling successes; it could not at once be seen that 
here was a little war quite unlike all our other little 
wars. These were waged with superior weapons 
against inferior races; but here the men were 
powerful, they had a thorough knowledge of the 
country, they were deadly shots, and, as them- 
selves would have said, they had Providence on 
their side. From first to last their luck was 
wonderful; yet with it all the battle of Majuba 
remains inexplicable. This steep mountain com- 
manded the entrance to the Transvaal. The Boers 
occupied it daily, but withdrew at nightfall. Colley 
conceived the idea of taking it during the night, 
and thus acquiring command of the position. The 
plan was admirable, and it was admirably carried 
out. The hill was occupied on the evening of 
February 26th, but although it was a difficult climb 
to get to the hill, the Boers were successful in re- 
taking it with scarcely any loss. It seems that their 
knowledge of the country and their markmanship 
were the two chief factors in an astonishing success. 
Colley refused to flee, and died at his post. A pre- 
sentiment of his impending fate hung over him. Just 
before starting from his camp he wrote a letter—his 
last on earth—to his wife, with words of consolation 
in case he should not return, but the reader must 
seek that letter, as well as the details of the final 
scene, in the pages of this fascinating biography. 


HOW TO STUDY DANTE. 


Essays ON Dante. By Dr. Karl Witte. Selected, Translated, 
and Edited by C. Mabel Lawrence and Philip Wicksteed. 
London : Sdemeoth & Co. 

Dante’s GARDEN. By Rosemary A. Cotes. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


Dr. KARL Witte is the hero of the Dante revival of 
this century. Born in 1800, he had barely reached 
the age of twenty-three when he entered the lists 
against the Dante scholars of the day with the 
vaunt—ultimately fully accomplished—that he would 
teach them their business. Among many other 
works, he published in 1869 and 1879 respectively 
two volumes of essays, ranging between popular 
lectures and elaborate discussions on technical points, 
and from these we may gather fairly conclusively 
the method of Dante study which he fathered till his 
death in 1883. A selection of these essays has now 
been translated into English by C. Mabel Lawrence, 
and edited for the general English reader by Philip 
H. Wicksteed. A word of praise is due alike to the 
translator for her vigorous allusive English, and to 
the editor for the judicious character of his selection, 
and the discreet manner in which, while providing 
information liberally and giving such indications as 
will enable a reader to investigate more thoroughly 
any branch of Dante study, he refrains from coming 
between the reader and his author. In short, Dr. 
Witte is allowed to speak for himself. 

Early in the century Dr. Witte found existing ® 
state of Dante scholarship which has now, largely 





life during the next few years. He served in India 


by his own efforts, become a thing of the past. He 
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pleaded for something better than an atomic admira- 
tion of “ beauties” of Dante ; indicated the organic 
treatment of Dante’s work as a whole; and trusted 
that when the scrappy treatment of special points 
and passages had been discarded, Dante himself 
would be allowed to educate his disciples. He in- 
sisted with the insistence of a Cranmer in respect of 
Biblical literature, or of a Conington and Nettleship 
in respect of Virgil, that the real source of light 
on the “ Divine Comedy” was the work of the early 
commentators, who were the most likely to embody 
some portion of the spirit of Dante himself. His 
constant sermon was the merits of the then neglected 
commentaries of Francesco da Buti, Boccaccio, and 
Benvenuto da Imola especially as an aid to the 
constituting of asound text. Dr. Witte did yeoman’s 
service in the cause of the textual criticism of Dante 
by holding up the best ideals, as he did also in the 
department of historical criticism. In an essay 
(“The Art of Misunderstanding Dante”) published 
in 1824 he gives his idea of the necessary historical 
prelude to Dante in words the justice of which 
cannot be questioned, and yet we doubt whether to 
the present day the want has been adequately 
supplied. 

“ A few firm strokes must set forth the genesis of 
the medieval spirit, the cleavage of the several 
peoples and states, and their relations to each other, 
and then in more detail the rise and development of 
the freedom of the Lombard and Tuscan cities. 
Thus we must be introduced into the deepening 
drama of the decisive conflict of political opinions, 
the sweep of the universal struggle, the detail of 
private feuds, the perpetual succession of revolu- 
tions, the changing constitutions, and the special 
events and features of Dante’s own day, until ‘in the 
middle of the path of life’ the reader might actually 
be living in the year 1300.” Dr. Witte has more 
than any other impressed upon this century the 
necessity of a proper historical propzedeutic to 
Dante’s poem which is rooted in history. The essay 
just referred to is one of three contained in this 
selection laying down Dr. Witte’s general position. 
They are succeeded by five essays dealing with 
matter directly illustrative of Dante's works, and 
referring to the circumstances of his life. Of these 
we may mention an attempt to trace the relationship 
between Dante and the ContiGuidi. In the attempt 
to get as near as possible to the truth about the 
genealogy of the Guidi, Dr. Witte exhibits a 
thoroughly scientific method of historical investiga- 
tion. The chiefest treasure of Ravenna is, perhaps, 
Dante’s remains; and Essay XI. is devoted to an 
elaborate investigation into the when and why of 
their removal from a stone sarcophagus, and their 
inclusion in a walled-up wooden box, where they 
were discovered in 1865. Of this we can but say 
here that Dr. Witte’s final hypothesis seems to us 
very hypothetical. Another good specimen of the 
essayist’s penetration is afforded by his inquiry into 
the mutual relation of the two earliest commentators 
on Dante, Jacopo della Lana and the good com- 
mentator, called Ottimo. His conclusions are that 
they are two entirely separate works, and that 
Jacopo is the original of which the Ottimo is a 
partial imitation made some six years after. How 
far ante is or is not the inspirer of the idea of a 
United Italy, of Italian hatred of the German 
nation, and of the temporal power of the Pope is 
dispussed in an essay on “ Dante and United Italy,” 
revealing the writer's characteristic candour and 
masterly treatment of history. 

/* Dante’s Garden,” in which Miss Cotes has col- 
lected some of the passages of the “ Divine Comedy” 
referring to flowers and trees and plant-life, although 
& pleasant little book, and commended to us in a 
preface by Mr. Paget Toynbee, is rather in the 
scrappy style against which Dr. Witte was wont to 
inveigh. The Dante element in these little papers 
on the legends and traditions connected with the 
tose, the lily, the olive, or the oak is often in- 
significant, and one cannot help fancying that Miss 








Cotes uses Dante as a convenient peg on which to 
hang her knowledge of flower and plant lore. 


THE LATEST AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 


SPINIFEX AND SAND; A NARRATIVE OF Five YEARS’ 
PIONEERING AND EXPLORATION IN WESTERN AUS- 
TRALIA. By the Hon. David W. Carnegie. London: C. 
Arthur Pearson. 


AMONG the many explorers’ records of difficulties 
heroically surmounted and sufferings stoically borne, 
this latest record will be accorded honourable enrol- 
ment. Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and 
the eastern half of South Australia had already been 
traversed in all directions. The western fringe of 
West Australia was also occupied for a length of 
about 1,200 miles, with an inward range averaging 
about 200 miles. In the north, moreover, the basins 
of the Fitzroy and Ord were settled. To the east of 
Perth mining towns and settlements stretched to 
about 500 miles inland. There still remained an 
unknown expanse in the interior covering some 
150,000 square miles, bounded on the north by 
Warburton’s Great Sandy Desert, on the south by 
Gibson’s Desert, on the west by the well-watered 
strip between the coast and the highland in which 
the rivers rise, on the east by the 129th East 
Meridian (dividing West from South Australia), and 
beyond by the Adelaide—Port Darwin Telegraph 
Line. This region had been crossed by the expedi- 
tion of Forrest, 1879, along the Fitzroy; of War- 
burton, 1874, along De Grey river; of Giles, 1876, 
along the Murchison; of Forrest, 1874, and Gosse, 
1873; of Wells, 1892; of Giles, 1875; of Lindsay, 
1891, proceeding N.E. from Esperance Bay ; of Hunt, 
1864, from Perth to Coolgardie; of Forrest, 1870, 
and Eyre, 1841, along the south coast. The Carnegie 
Expedition has nowrun twolines of routefrom Fitzroy 
river on the north to Coolgardie on the south. 
Some considerable blanks still await filling in; but 
it is not likely that any new features will be dis- 
covered. The expedition was threefold. Starting 
from Coolgardie, March 24th, 1894, it travelled east- 
wards to Queen Victoria Spring, thence north 
through 200 miles of unknown land to Mount 
Shenton, whence by a south-west bend back to 
Coolgardie, having travelled 843 miles in 90 days. 
Next, starting November 10th, 1894, and travelling 
north by west, the expedition made Lake Darlot, 
220 miles in a bee-line, to the north, re-entering Cool- 
gardie end of March, 1895. The land of the second 
expedition was also a parched stretch of mulga, 
sand,and scrub. Happily, the expedition discovered 
a gold mine, which provided funds for the execution 
of the exploration project the author had long been 
meditating. The third and proper exploring expe- 
dition started from Coolgardie July 9th, 1896, and 
after 1,413 miles’ march reached Hall’s Creek, 
December 4th. It returned by a different route to 
Coolgardie, having in thirteen months covered 3,000 
miles, 2,210 of them through country hitherto un- 
mapped unless where it crossed the lines of previous 
explorers. 

As net result, the expedition confers on the 
world no handsome gifts of mountain ranges, rivers, 
lakes, pastoral lands, mines of gold, or valuable 
minerals, but hands over to it a howling wilder- 
ness of sand of enormous extent. In the way of 
adding to the world’s coffers the result is there- 
fore negative ; though even such negative knowledge 
is of value. Geographically, the expedition is an 
important achievement, the whole line of route, 
going and coming, being most carefully mapped and 
accurately described in respect of configuration, 
flora and fauna, meteorology, etc. Anthropology 
will also benefit by the interesting observations 
collected respecting the Aboriginals. In the heroism 
and gay ingenuity exerted, ever at level best, to 
overcome continuous difficulty, and in the cheerful 
stoicism with which continuous privations were 
borne, the present will bear comparison with 
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previous records of Australian exploration. Speak- 
ing for himself and his companions of the march, 
the author does not regret one penny of the cost or 
any of the trouble and labour. In spite of the 
extreme monotony of the route and the lack of 
moving incidents the record is interesting, much 
above the average even of travellers’ tales. Heart- 
breakingly dry as it was to the travellers, the 
journey is not dry to the reader, who in every page 
greets an unostentatious humanity that does credit 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The style of the narrative makes no pretensions 
to literary finish, and is, indeed, remarkably free 
of book learning, yet tells its unadorned tale in 
adequate, racy English. It bears throughout the 
stamp of its writer as a modest, intelligent, travelled, 
and, thongh young, a capable man of the world, 
instinctively in touch with his fellow-men of all 
classes, and with Nature even when not in the 
picturesque garb tourists so much dote on, in trusty 
fellowship with bird and beast, and knowing how to 
estimate the human availabilities of waste lands 
and to penetrate to the future civilisation lurking 
under apparently hopeless wildness. The style 
has all the tang of a writer living his life in the 
open, and in immediate converse with things, not in 
the closet and in ghostly intercourse with books. 
Not literature, but life. English to the core, the 
author's words yet lie somewhat outside the beaten 
track, and in their air and turn the reader scents 
and marks how deeply their writer has drunken in 
the spirit of the Australian bush. The bush-life is 
no paradise for the effeminate, and the experience of 
the expedition was one of exceptional trial. Nor- 
mally, it was toiling all day long, in air on fire, the 
thermometer 100° in the shade, through dismal un- 
sheltered flats of forbidding spinifex and choking 
sand, for days together no hill or rise to break the 
sepulchral sameness; sinking knee-deep in waterless 
“lakes,” digging out sunken camels; hungry, thirsty, 
and blistered, carrying away the packs piece by piece ; 
for long consecutive days on miserable stint of water, 
often also of food, and no certainty of replenishment ; 
no washing, morning or evening ; your “ rags” sticky 
and grimy with dust and dirt; through weeks 
of sore march no fresh meat or vegetables; your 
body overrun with “ Barcoo rot”; your eyes in an 
agony of sandy blight; your remains the prey of 
mosquitoes. And yet the true bushman finds a 
countervailing charm. The perfect emancipation in 
the “ free air of God” takes such hold of some men 
that they are not at home out of it. Another 
charm is the intimacy and thoroughness of com- 
panionship. The months of comradeship on the 
march, facing common dangers and sharing common 
privations, knit men in a friendship seldom ex- 
perienced in the conventionalities of city life. The 
author finds an exceptional religious air in the bush: 
“ Professing no religion, you silently believe in God, 
living daily as you do in the eerie yet thrilling 
presence of death.” Again and again the author 
gratefully witnesses to the fine men the bush breeds 
and rears, such as city shopkeeping has no pith to 
make or sustain. The worst trial was the continual 
warfare with thirst. It was the rule to supply the 
camels sooner than the travellers. And yet the 
camels, ‘* brave, dumb heroes, singularly patient and 
courageous, carrying what no other animal could 
carry, in country where no other could live, and 
never complaining or giving in till dropping from 
sheer exhaustion,” had sometimes to go through 
eight days’ terrible toil without food or water. Two 
camels bad only thirteen gallons in thirty-eight 
days. What water you get is mostly from “ soaks.” 
Round the base of granite outcrops in the desert is 
an edging of grass, and under it perhaps an under- 
ground reservoir. This is a soak, but is often dried 
up. Skeletons and carcasses in front of a soak tell 
their tale of deadly disappointment. Soaks are not 
the only resource. Holes in the rock, scooped out 
by ages of weathering, become depositories of rain- 
water, and go by the name of “namma holes.” 





From the deposits of birds, beasts, and natives the 
water in them is very dirty. In extremity of thirst, 
if you have the luck to catch a buck (a male 
aboriginal), your cue is to ply him with salt beef 
and not let him escape: he will ultimately seek 
water of his own accord. 

The book contains interesting generalisations of 
travelling experiences. Remarkable are the in. 
stances cited of the instinct of locality in men ag 
well as beasts. Without compass, taking no notes 
and making no observations, some bushmen would 
ride out, say, seventy miles east from a given point 
into unknown land. Returning, they would again 
make as much or a greater distance to the north, 
whence with utmost ease and certainty they would 
ride across to the seventy-mile point. Data are 
given seeming to demonstrate how ducks and even 
swans and geese not only know when and where at 
great distances rain has fallen, but have the sure 
presentiment when it is going to fall. 

The unconventional style of the book is betokened 
also in its short index, of which the camels justly 
claim a large part. Under W, ¢g., are entered “ We 
capture a gin,” “We reach Lake Darlot,’” and so on. 
For the nurses at Coolgardie Hospital, look up 
“ Ministering Angels ’’—a title that ought to satisfy 
them. The letterpress is remarkably accurate and 
enjoyable, and the illustrations more than adorn a 
narrative of exceptional charm. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, 1791-1867. 
MicuakL Farapay, His Lire anp Work. By Silvanus P. 

Thompson, D.Se., F.R.S., Principal of, and Professor of 
Physics in, the City and Guiles of London Technical 
College, Finsbury. The Century Science Series, London: 
Cassell & Co. 

Was ever man so simple and so sage, 

So crowned and yet so careless of a prize! 


THESE lines were written by Cosmo Monkhouse on a 
portrait of Faraday, and they well accord with the 
impression of the man conveyed by the well-executed 
etching by Professor Silvanus Thompson which 
adorns the latest volume of the Century Science 
Series. The author’s talents as an artist will not 
have been forgotten by those readers who saw his 
beautiful water-colour drawings of Canadian scenery, 
which were exhibited at one of the soirées held at 
the last meeting of the British Association. Faraday 
has no lack of biographers—Bence Jones, Dr. Glad- 
stone, Tyndall, and Clerk Maxwell in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” The works of the first three are, 
however, out of print, and the present volume may 
therefore supply a want; but its author is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the previous bio- 
graphers, for he was not acquainted with Faraday, 
and he does not succeed in making the man live 
again in the pages of the book. However, if the 
work before us fails to present the individuality of 
Faraday attractively, the author is thoroughly con- 
versant with Faraday’s physical researches and 
their subsequent development, and is able to do fall 
justice to them. Before Faraday’s time the physicists 
had studied bodies on which a charge of electricity 
was stationary. They had also examined the means 
of producing a flow of electricity through certain 
bodies, and the effects produced upon bodies bg 8 
steady current of electricity. Faraday investiga\ted 
the intricate effects which attend the making and 
the breaking of a current, and laid down the law¢ of 
induction of currents. The fact that an elecf§ric 
current acts upon a magnet was discovered }by 
Oersted in 1820, and Ampére generalised Oerstefd’s 
discovery ; but the development of electro-magnetfics 
was for many years mainly in the hands of Farad§ay. 
It was he who found the method of causing fthe 
magnet in its turn to induce electric currents, nd 
he continued to develop the knowledge of tieir 
mutual relations up to the point where the york 
began “to have money in it,” when he considjered 


that it might safely be left in the hands of offers. 
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Most of the modern applications of electricity are 
based upon Faraday’s discoveries, but he patented 
nothing. With much practical acuteness he saw 
that his own happiness lay in the peaceful pursuit 
of pioneering research, and that, with his tempera- 
ment, happiness would be lost in commercial com- 
petition or legal strife. He had no children 
to provide for, and his unworldliness was fostered 
by the strict tenets of his Church (the San- 
demanian), which forbids the accumulation of 
wealth. Faraday was among the first to realise 
the interaction of different physical forces which 
is the basis of the conservation of energy. Having 
investigated the interaction of magnetism and 
electricity, he further demonstrated the action of a 
magnet upon light, showing that the magnet 
wrenches the beam which passes across its field. He 
further showed that the action of the magnet upon 
matter is not confined to iron and its analogues, but 
extends to the most diverse materials; that, in fact, 
the magnet exerts a stress in its neighbourhood, and 
that anything there experiences some effect of that 
stress. He was still working on similar lines when 
failure of memory finally terminated his work some 
years before death, the problem being to discover, if 
it exist, the connection between gravitation and 
other physical forces. This great problem is yet 
unsolved. 

Faraday was no mathematician, but in experi- 
ment he wielded an instrument of discovery no less 
powerful, and he advanced electricity beyond the 
comprehension of contemporary mathematicians. 
Fortunately, there arose in the later days of Faraday 
a student of physics who mastered mathematics 
without becoming their slave. This was Clerk 
Maxwell, who at length translated Faraday into 
mathematics, and reared a noble structure of theory, 
showing the relations of light and electricity. The 
brilliant experiments of Hertz commenced the verifi- 
cation of that theory, and the followers of Hertz are 
every day accumulating fresh evidence of the relation 
between light and electricity which Faraday long 
since divined. 

It is not necessary for a reviewer to dwell upon 
the humble origin of Faraday, his relations with Sir 
Humphry Davy, or his phenomenal success as 
lecturer and exponent of science; these things are 
known to all who care to know. Two other matters, 
however, cannot be passed over even in a short 
review. The first is his religious bias. Outside ex- 
perimental research and domesticity the only import- 
ant factor in Faraday’s life was the worship at the 
Sandemanian Chapel and the social and charitable 
relationship into which it brought him with the 
members of the small congregation, mostly poor. The 
tenets of this church appear to be a singularly pure 
form of Christianity with a return to the social 
system of early apostolic timer, such as has been 
successfully carried out only in small communities. 
Faraday seems to have made no attempt to unify 
his mental life; for him the Bible dealt authorita- 
tively with matters of physics, and experimental 
evidence was authoritative, but the two authorities 
had nothing to say to each other. The last matter 
which must be mentioned is the defect of memory. 
It is important to the psychological study of the 
man because it did not simply come on with age but 
was always liable to occur at times of strain. He 
was capable of putting forth more mental strength 
than ordinary men, but was constantly liable to 
overstrain himself in doing so, and the time came 
when the mind could not longer recover after strain. 





THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA ; THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By Agnes 
Repplier. Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 


AN account of Philadelphia's social and political 
history, written by a native of the city, might almost 
be expected to prove more correct than entertaining, 
and to need approaching by a reader only when he 








or she was disposed to seek what our grandmothers 
called mental edification. But Miss Repplier is, 
before all things, a trained writer of sparkling 
prose, who has a keen eye for the humours of 
persons and things, and therefore her book about 
the City cf Brotherly Love is as easy to read as 
it must have been difficult to write. The illustra- 
tions of the volume are mostly poor, there is no 
index, and the “contents” table is somewhat scanty ; 
but these defects only seem to call a critic's atten- 
tion more directly to the excellences of Miss Rep- 
plier’s narrative. There is something of the charm 
of the later prose of Oliver Wendell Holmes in many 
a passage of “Philadelphia: the Place and the 
People.” 

We may be quite sure that the shrewdness 
which was so oddly mixed in William Penn with 
more ideal qualities was amply shown by his choice 
of the broad peninsula between the Delaware and 
the Schuylkill as the site of the principal town in 
Pennsylvania. Little could he foresee, however, that 
the province which he had founded to be a peaceful 
refuge for a persecuted religious sect, and an example 
of just and stable government, would gain distinction 
in American history as a fighting state, and have 
“more important battles in more different wars 
fought on her soil, than any other state in the 
Union.” It is curious to consider how many political 
storms, coming from without and from within, have 
echoed thunderously through the corporate life of a 
city which at sixteen years of age was “a sort of 
terrestrial paradise, and not altogether unlike the 
happy village of the bucolic drama.” The history 
of Philadelphia for nearly three-quarters of a 
century after the second departure of Penn in 1701 
is chiefly a record of quarrels between the lieutenant- 
governors and the various assemblies of the province. 
But rumours of war alarmed her citizens again and 
again; French privateers actually plundered the little 
town of Lewes in 1709 ; there followed Philadelphia's 
own privateering (1740-7) in the war with Spain and 
with France, the Indian troubles of 1763, the sittings 
of the first and second Continental Congress. She 
had yet to bear the occupation by Howe, to enjoy 
the position of capital of the United States for ten 
years, to face negro riots in 1834, and to be startled 
by an anti-Catholic insurrection in 1844. And when 
the Civil War came, bringing to Philadelphia many 
a problem about which interest and duty were at 
variance, martial industries changed the city into a 
great hive of workers, for whom the arsenal was 
kept open day and night, who laboured in the Navy- 
yard 17,000 strong, and kept the foundries clanging 
with the noise of cannon-casting and mounting, the 
workshops ringing with the sound of tools fitting 
together the “ pieces” of transport waggons. 

Yet Philadelphia has always cherished a warm 
attachment to whatever can aid the arts of peace, 
has ever striven to keep before her citizens an ideal 
different rather in degree than in kind from that 
of the early “Friends.” The University of Penn- 
sylvania is specially well-equipped as regards its 
several hospitals and its institute of anatomy, has 
a noble library, and offers many advantages to 
“research” students. To the Bryn Mawr College, 
which was founded in 1880 (by a Friend) for the 
advanced education of women, there already has 
accrued a record of achievements which places it in 
line with Girton and Newnham. Year by year the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the oldest 
institution of its kind in the States, adds to the 
riches of its galleries by the liberal purchase of well- 
accredited pictures. And Philadelphia owns one of 
the most noteworthy orphanages in the world, the 
magnificent marble buildings of Girard College, with- 
in which, in accordance with the will of its eccentric 
but worthy founder, no clergyman may set foot, even 
as a casual visitor. To an Englishman the hospit- 


able “city of homes,” the clean and pleasant place 
in which life is bright and modern without losing its 
hold upon tradition, is one of the most attractive 
towns in the United States. 


Philadelphia maneto. 
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LUTHER. 
Martin Lutuer. By Henry Eyster Jacobs. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tuis is the first of a series of histories of the most 
important persons of the Reformation, which are 
being published by Putnam, and if we may judge 
from the present volume, they may prove a useful 
series of popular handbooks. This account of Luther 
is careful and reasonably dispassionate, and it is 
compiled in the main from his own works and letters. 
So far as Luther himself is concerned it is therefore 
written at first hand, and is so far a useful and good 
work. The author's style is a little heavy, but he 
arranges his matter clearly, and the reader can at 
least learn for himself what the great Reformer said 
and did. 

The principal fault of this work is that, as far 
as we can find, the author has a limited acquaint- 
ance with the general history of the time, and that 
consequently the background against which the 
figure of Luther should stand out is neither clearly 
nor correctly conceived and represented. The writer 
has wisely avoided, as far as possible, dealing with 
the general questions of the history of the sixteenth 
century, but occasional references, such as those 
to the peasants and knights, seem to indicate a 
want of apprehension of the constitutional situation 
in Germany. We cannot help saying that this fault, 
which was recently illustrated in the late Mr. 
Froude’s work on the Council of Trent, is not easily 
excusable. Even for those whose special work does 
not lie in the general history of the sixteenth century, 
it is very easy to acquire a general comprehension of 
its character, in the great series of Ranke’s histories. 
The German history of that time is, no doubt, 
tangled and perplexed, but in Ranke’s history of 
Germany in the period of the Reformation the 
political situation has been analysed in so masterly 
and convincing a fashion that no writer can 
justly plead the lack of opportunity of informing 
himself. 

Professor Jacobs is, however, certainly deserving 
of praise for his attempt to present Luther through 
his own words, and for attempting to give a succinct 
account not only of the developed form of 
Luther's religious ideas, but also of the history of 
their development. He is aware that Luther had 
not always thought out the whole of a subject before 
he attacked what appeared to him some direct abuse 
or falsehood, but he very properly brings out the 
fact that this does not prevent the development of 
Luther’s ideas from being logical and necessary and 
clearly traceable. It is, indeed, the best part of the 
book that it serves to bring out clearly and his- 
torically what were the fundamental points in 
Luther’s religious ideas, and it may assist a good 
many who desire to understand the Reformation to 
separate its essential from its accidental charac- 
teristics. Luther started from the attack upon, 
what appeared to him to be, the intolerable 
substitution of the external for the internal in 
religion, and proceeded to a formal denial of 
the infallible authority of the Church as having 
been involved in this substitution, and thus he ended 
in appealing to the doctrine of Christ and His 
apostles in Scripture as the only satisfactory test of 
religious truth. The centre of the whole doctrine of 
Luther is found in his profound appreciation of the 
Pauline contrast between the life according to law 
and the life according to the spirit, between the 
conception of religion as beginning from the outside 
and the conception of religion as beginning from the 
inside. As the author of the work wisely indicates, 
those who wish to understand Luther should study 
his short treatise on “ The Liberty of the Christian 
Man.” Those who make any careful study of this 
small work will as little think of charging Luther 
with antinomianism as they will think of charging 
Goethe or Victor Hugo or Coleridge with destroying 
the principles of the poetic art because they laughed 
at its external laws. It is sincerely to be hoped that, 
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among English people at least, such a work as this 
may help to remove the somewhat discreditable but 
very common ignorance of Luther, and to dissipate 
some of those prejudices which survive from the 
time when history was only the handmaid of 
religious or political controversy, prejudices which 
still prevent many honest people from recognising 
the truly heroic and prophetic quality of Luther. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN NEW MEXICO. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCHWOMAN IN NEw MExico. By 
Edith M. Nicholl. London: Macmillan & Co. 5 


Mrs. NICHOLL is not prodigal of personal details, 
but the careful reader may gather, from stray 
observations scattered here and there, that the 
authoress is an Englishwoman who has lived for 
close on twenty years in the United States. We 
learn incidentally that she has passed a summer in 
New York, knows the Southern States with some 
degree of intimacy, and is not wholly ignorant of 
the States of the Middle West. But it is her experi- 
ences in the territory of New Mexico that she has 
chosen to describe in this bright and entertaining 
volume. Reasons of health appear to have directed 
Mrs. Nicholl’s footsteps towards New Mexico, and it 
is easy to understand that a lady of so much energy 
and force of character would find life monotonous 
without some serious occupation. Accordingly she 
turned ranchwoman, settled down in an adobe 
dwelling nestling beneath the sheltering arms of a 
magnificent cottonwood tree, with a glorious vista 
bounded by the Organ Mountains in the far dis- 
tance, and began to observe the life around 
her. Truth to tell, Mrs. Nicholl appears to 
have found that while the natural beauties of her 
new home grew upon her with acquaintance, the 
inhabitants did not. The New Mexican peon, if 
interesting from the ethnological and artistic stand- 
points, is less satisfactory when viewed as an 
individual who has undertaken to do a certain 
amount of work for a stipulated rate of pay. Neither 
the Mexican nor the Indian is a joy to the cultivator, 
but the choicest vials of Mrs. Nicholl’s scorn are 
reserved for the American “help.” The failings of 
this very unattractive specimen of womankind are 
treated with an incisiveness that is all too plainly 
begotten of bitter personal experience. But it would 
be to convey a totally wrong impression of these 
“ Observations” to suggest that they are either 
querulous or petulant. Mrs. Nicholl has an eye for 
the good qualities of her neighbours no less than for 
their failings. Nor can she be accused of partiality 
in the distribution of the caustic criticisms with 
which her pages abound. If she does not spare 
American susceptibilities when acting the part of 
the candid friend to our Yankee cousins, she is 
equally frank when discussing the “ rigid inadapt- 
ability’ of the “Britisher” who finds himself in 
unaccustomed surroundings. 

Of New Mexico itself we get a somewhat impres- 
sionist view in Mrs. Nicholl’s pages. It is a land 
of mountains, deserts, and valleys of marvellous 
fertility wherever river or sky providg a bounteous 
supply of the wonder-working water.’ Mrs, Nicholl 
does not oppress us with details of her ranching 
operations, but there is an interesting account of the 
irrigation system on which the people depend for 
their water supplies. In time, when the dam which 
is in contemplation is built, the water supply will 


be both more regular and available for a much larger , 


area of country, but in this primitive territory co- 
operation is as yet difficult, for the ranchmen are 
still in the period of mutual suspicion. Of the 
climate Mrs. Nicholl speaks in terms of positive 
enthusiasm. She is too candid to claim for New 
Mexico that it is the earthly paradise ; “ but, though 
there exists no paradise on earth, the climate of this 
section approaches as nearly to paradise as any 
earthly clime may.” The serpent in this all but 
earthly paradise is the politician. And once Mrs. 
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Nicholl starts upon the track of the American 
nolitician one territory is not large enough to hold 
pursuer and pursued. The chapters devoted to 
American characteristics are not the least interesting 


| in the book. Her twenty years’ residence in the 


United States haye left Mrs. Nicholl with some well- 
defined opinions which she does not hesitate to 
express confidently, if not dogmatically. For one 
thing we owe grateful thanks to Mrs. Nicholl. She 
has kept her “observations” within reasonable 
limits, and, while giving us a vivid, if somewhat 
impressionist, view of one of the most interesting 
corners of the United States, has written a book 
which probably not one reader in a hundred would 
wish to be shorter by a single page. 


FICTION. 
Live’s PeepsHow. By H. Rutherfurd Russell. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
Tae Otp Dominion. A Tale of Colonial Virginia. By Mary 


Johnston. London: Archibald Constable & Co. 
A SHUTTLE OF AN Emprre’s Loom. By Harry Vandervell. 
London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 


Tae author of “Life's Peepshow” writes so 
pleasantly, so earnestly, and withal so brightly, 
that it seems a pity she should not have ex- 
pended a little more care upon the literary form 
of her six short stories. Unfortunately, the essen- 
tial gift of style is conspicuously lacking in this 
writer’s equipment, and here and there the grammar 
isno less at fault. These defects are the more to be 
deprecated inasmuch as the stories in themselves 
have a good deal of merit. They are shrewdly 
sensible, humorous in expression, graphic in dialogue, 
and full of human sympathy. Each separate story 
exhibits a delicate and dexterous study of a soul in 
sme phase of strenuous emotion, temptation, or 
spiritual crisis, and in each the problem is handled 
with tenderness and taste. The first and most 
important sketch, entitled “‘ Mark Latimer,” tells how 
a young minister, “fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord,” fell from his high estate of moral supremacy 
in & moment of overmastering impulse. Mark 
Latimer had gone through a terrible experience of 
warried life with a drunken wife before he took up 
the cause of temperance and became famous as a 
lecturer, but few or none of his hearers understood 
the secret tragedy underlying his impassioned 
eloguence; and none was farther from guessing 
the real truth than Ursula Morris, the beautiful, 
devout girl who admired, respected, and loved the 
fervid denouncer of drink. In a sudden rush of 
emotion their love is avowed, and it is only after 
the mutual avowal that poor Ursula learns the fact 
that Mark Latimer has a wife still living, though 
unworthy and unacknowledged. It is a woman's 
tragedy, and met with a woman’s courage, for 
Ursula has strength beyond the common. In a 
different key is pitched the charming little story 
called “Sarah,” a record of the heroic love that 
may animate a distorted body such as was that 
of “Crooked Sarah,” the pathetic heroine of this 
tale of the London slums. “ At the Beginning” deals 
with boy-and-girl romance, lightly yet without 
cynicism, and with a good deal of humour. The 
book is an attractive one, despite its lack of artistic 
finish, painting human nature fairly, kindly, and 
with a wise and tender insight. “Life's Peepshow” 
can hardly be pronounced very striking, but it has 
the sober virtues of sincerity and good feeling. 

“The Old Dominion” is a delightful story of life 
in Virginia in the days of the Stuarts. When we use 
the word delightful, we apply it to the execution of 
the work, rather than to its main theme. It is 
perfectly true that there was much in the life of 
Virginia when Charles II. sat upon the throne that 
was picturesque and romantic. The original settlers 
had done their utmost to reproduce English institu- 
tions in the new country. They were more Royalist 
than the king, more British than those who had 








never adventured a foot beyond the shores of 
England. But there were certain terrible dis- 
advantages attaching to life on the plantations 
owned by the first families of Virginia. Slavery 
existed in its most open and unabashed form, and 
the slaves were white as well as Black. Political 
offenders and common criminals were transported 
from England to wear out their lives under the lash 
of the overseer on the tobacco plantations of Vir- 
ginia. “The Old Dominion” tells us the story of 
one of these slaves, a young man of good birth, who, 
wrongfully convicted in England, is sent to herd 
with savages and criminals on the plantation of 
Colonel Verney in Virginia. Colonel Verney has a 
daughter, beautiful and thoughtless. She does not 
like the society of the white slaves on her 
father’s property. Mere blacks she treats with in- 
dulgence, such as she might show to a favourite 
animal, but she shrinks from the white bond-servants 
as from wild beasts. When Godfrey Landless, the 
innocent victim of an unjust judge, first sees the 
beautiful girl, his broken heart goes out toher. He 
cannot believe that one so sweet and beautiful can 
fail to pity him in his sad estate. But Patricia 
Verney shrinks from him as she might do from a 
mad dog; and when, by-and-by, Godfrey, for an 
unintended offence, is cruelly flogged at the bidding 
of Patricia’s cousin and lover, the young man’s heart 
is hardened, and he longs to avenge himself and all 
other victims of oppression upon the proud and 
cruel aristocracy of Virginia. The story leads us 
through many strange and stirring scenes—a revolt 
of the slaves and bondmen, an attack by Indians 
upon the Verney household, and the abduction of 
the beautiful Patricia by a half-caste savage with 
whom the Indians are in league. During all these 
incidents, whilst Landless has been involved in the 
political plot for the liberation of the white slaves, 
he has been the good genius of the Verney family, 
and more than once has stood between Patricia and 
death. Not even these services can purge him of 
his offence as a conspirator, and he is about to be 
hanged when, escaping from confinement, he sets 
out into the wilderness in search of the lost Patricia. 
We must not follow him on this journey, nor must 
we indicate in what manner it ends. The story, if 
it reminds us of some older works of fiction, is told 
with a certain distinction of style that gives it a 
claim of its own to the favour of the reader. The 
picture of the misery of Landless, and of the cruelty 
of his treatment, is painful reading, but the sub- 
jugation of the proud heart of Patricia redeems the 
story as a whole, 

We do not know that “ A Shuttle of an Empire's 
Loom” ought to be reviewed under the heading of 
fiction. It purports to be and, we are inclined to 
think, is a record of actual facts told in a plain, 
unvarnished way that gives them all the greater 
emphasis. But we may say at least that the book 
is as interesting as a novel, and can therefore claim 
to hold its own side by side with the most elaborate 
works of fiction. It is the story of a young stock- 
broker’s voyage as an ordinary seaman on a steam 
cargo-boat to New Zealand and back to the Thames. 
The author had broken down in heaith, and had 
been prescribed a voyage round the world. It is a 
prescription more easily advised than acted upon. 
In this case the young author could not command 
the means of making the long voyage as a passenger, 
but he had pluck, and clearly a considerable degree 
of physical strength; and he determined to work 
his way out as one of the ordinary occupants 
of the foc’s’le. The result is a narrative of 
exceptional interest and value. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, nor has the author tried 
to work up the common incidents of the voyage 
with anything that can be described as adven- 
tures. He has not embellished his tale, in short. 
It is all the more valuable on this account. [If 
it contains no brilliant descriptions of mighty 
tempests or thrilling perils, it unquestionably gives 
us a full and vivid account of everyday life on a 
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merchant steamer of the better class. There is a 
great deal more in this life than is known to those 
who merely go to sea as passengers in sumptuous 
mail boats; but we are glad to think that, judging 
by the present narrative, the lot of the ordinary 
seaman is immehsely better than it was in former 
days. It must always bea hard lot. The sea is a 
hard and capricious master, and he exacts much 
from those who serve him, but he breeds a race of 
hardy and courageous men, who fear neither 
dangers nor hardships. That which they do fear, 
and against which they do well to protest, is the 
needless aggravation of their lot by bad food and 
bad treatment. Brutal captains and mates, and 
avaricious ship-owners, are not yet an extinct race, 
but an immense improvement has taken place in 
recent years in the treatment of our merchant sea- 
men; and if one may judge by “A Shuttle of an 
Empire's Loom,” even a mere neophyte, if he has, 
like this author, a willing heart for his work, need 
suffer no exceptional hardship on a modern 
merchant steamer. — 


STORIES FROM ITALY. 

Eanty Iratian Love Srorres. Taken from the Originals by Una 
Taylor. Illustrated by Henry J. Ford. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Ir is somewhat difficult to imagine that Miss Taylor’s transla- 
tions of Italian love-stories will find a public prepared to receive 
them. The subjects of more than one of the tales render them 
unsuitable for children. On the other hand, the fact that Miss 
Taylor has toned down the frankness, not to say the coarseness, 
of her authors, has even “in a few instances . . . passed over” 
an incident altogether, deprives her translations of much of that 
sociological value of their originals which might attract the 
attention of adults to literal renderings of the work of such 
writers as Masuccio Salernitano and Giraldi Cintio. Yet “ Early 
Italian Love Stories,” which is beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound, may serve to tempt some English readers to take 
an interest in a world of action (and of costume) which is 
reflected in many a picture that hangs in the National Gallery, 
may even help to lure a few persons to learn enough Italian to 
enable them to appreciate the flavour of the fairy-tale element in 
Straparola’s “ Favole.” Mr. Henry Ford’s thirteen illustrations 
are curiously interesting; the artist (an exhibitor last year at 
the New Gallery) seems to have been inspired by a genuine 
desire to give actuality to his delineations, yet he succeeds in 
avoiding both the dangers of the too archaic and those of the 
too realistic manner; “ The Price of Madonna Laura” is well 
composed ; the frontispiece is charming. 


THE ENLIGHTENED ANGLO-INDIAN. 


Tue Comprtete InpIAN HovsEKEEPER AND Cook. By F. A. Steel and 
G, Gardiner. London: William Heinemann. 

THR latest edition of a book of unique value to the English- 
woman in India is re-written in accordance with Mrs. Steel's 
experiences as mistress of a large household in one of the most 
expensive stations of Upper India during the winter of 1897-98. 
But it retains all the features which have made former issues 
the domestic oracles of Anglo-Indian housekeepers of different 
ranks. As a complete guide to the duties of mistresses and 
servants in India, as a miniature encyclopedia of every kind of 
practical information about houses, stables, dairies, gardens, and 
even camps, the volume can hardly be praised too highly; 
indeed, no young wife going out to India for the first time 
should start without a copy. But those who have read “The 
Flower of Forgiveness ” and “ In the Permanent Way ” will be 
prepared to find much more than practicality in a book which 
bas Mrs. Steel’s name upon its title-page ; they will not be 
surprised to hear that “ The Complete fodien Housekeeper and 
Cook” is a work which should be consulted by everyone who 
wishes to gain a sympathetic perception of the needs of the 
classes from which Indian servants are drawn. 


BOTANY FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

A Text-Boox or Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc. (Univer- 
sity Tutorial Series.) London : W. B. Clive, University Corre- 
spondence College Press. 

Mr. Lowson’s intention in writing a text-book of botany has 

been to provide a work that may be used as a general introdue- 

tion to the subject, but his manual is also specially adapted for 
students who are preparing to pass the London University 

Intermediate Science and Preliminary Scientific Examinations, 

He has, therefore, endeavoured not only to present the chief facts 

in the structure and life-histories of the types selected as simply 

and as clearly as possible, but also to direct the attention of his 





readers to the leading principles underlying these facts. Tho 
book opens with good chapters about external morphology ang 
physiology, and upon general histology; it proceeds upon a clear 

lan, which finishes with chapters about the lower cryptogams 

r. Lowson’s volume is admirably printed, and has an excellent 
index ; but perhaps its chief attraction is a number of specially. 
drawn illustrations of great practical utility. The appendix of 
instructions “for students working alone” is what many ay 
isolated observer of plant-life must have craved for. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Apam SmitH” was, of course, inevitable in any series of 
short studies of Famous Scots, and therefore it is well that the 
task of describing the life and estimating the work of so epoch. 
making a thinker should have fallen into the competent hands 
of Mr. Macpherson, who makes no secret of the fact that he 
looks at “‘ The Wealth of Nations ” in the light of such modern 
masters as Frédéric Bastiat and Herbert Spencer. Adam 
Smith has not lacked biographers of a kind, but the greatest of 
them in the old days—or to be exact, in 1793—was Professor 
Dugald Stewart, and in modern times Mr. John Rae, who 
published in 1895 an elaborate book, which no scholar certainly 
can afford to despise. Mr. Macpherson has opinions in economics 
and the courage of them; but so far as personal facts are con- 
cerned, he leans with almost his entire weight on Mr. Rae’s 
able, and, indeed, authoritative work. Adam Smith was born at 
Kirkealdy—then a little town in Fifeshire, which afterwards 
came to have its associations with Edward Irving and Thomas 
Carlyle—on the 5th of June, 1723, and he died in Edinburgh, 
as all good Scotsmen ought, though few of them do, on the 17th 
of July, 1790. He led a life which even Wordsworth, with his 
passion, on paper at least, for plain living and high thinking, 
would not have disallowed. It is not easy to speak calmly of 
the scope and quality of the tasks achieved by this great pioneer 
of economic science, and Buckle, therefore, may be forgiven— 
even by those who cavil—for his majestic assertion that “The 
Wealth of Nations ” was the most important book that has ever 
been written. It was once said, and with justice, that Adam Smith 
made the dream of the study the truism of the market-place, 
and that sums up, as well as a phrase can, the world’s debt 
in ideas to the shy, unassuming Scottish philosopher. Everyone 
knows that Adam Smith was a dutiful son to his widowed 
mother, and a loyal friend to David Hume in days when the 
latter was under a cloud. He was educated at Glasgow and at 
Balliol, but in those days Oxford looked rather askance at the 
rough unpolished youths who came from North of the Tweed to 
replenish her intellectual life. There is no need to dwell upon 
him as Lecturer on Rhetoric in Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Logic in Glasgow ; nor need we concern ourselves here that the 
poor Scotch scholar, eager to see the world, jumped at the offer, 
in October, 1763, when Charles Townshend suggested that he 
should become bear-leader to the young Duke of Buecleueh. It 
was not a pleasant life, but it brought Adam Smith into relation- 
ship with the Physiocrats, and he saw France when she was 
hastening down the road to the Revolution. It pleased the 
young Duke to loiter for eighteen mortal months at Toulouse, 
aud Adam Smith had to kick his heels in attendance. “I have 
begun to write a book in order to pass away the time,” wrote 
Smith to Hume, and so began in an atmosphere of boredom 
“The Wealth of Nations.” Finally, Paris was reached, and 
Hume bustled about, introducing his friend Adam Smith in the 
salons, where Quesney, Turgot, Necker, and the like fore- 
gathered. The noble house of Buccleuch did its duty by the 
philosopher, who after three years’ service retired with a pension 
of £300 a year to cultivate literature on more than a little 
oatmeal in the quietude of his prosaic native town of Kirkealdy, 
where he spent ten years in busy obseurity over the mid- 
night lamp and “The Wealth of Nations.” It was published 
in 1776, and represented the direct Jabour of twelve years 
and the indirect of twenty. It sold well from the first, and 
this was the more remarkable since it was not helped by reviews 
laudatory or hostile, though Burke's brilliant pen called the 
world’s attention presently to the book. In the spring of 1757 
Adam Smith was seen for the last time in London. His health 


* Apam SmiTrH. By Hector C, Macpherson. (Famous Scots Series.) 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Tue Ricut to Bear Arms, By “X.” of The Saturday Re 
London: Elliot Stock. 

Satvace. By Lady Magnus, Author of ‘‘ Jewish Portraits.’ London: 
David Nutt. 

Wirn Kircuener To Kuartum. By G. W. Steevens, Author of 
‘* Egypt in 1898,”’ ete. (People’s Edition.) Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

Tue History or Corsica. By L. H. Caird. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Ovr Inpustriat Laws. By Mona Wilson. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Mrs. H. J. Tennant. London: Duckworth & Co. 

Tue Nature or Gornic. A Chapter from ‘‘The Stones of Venice.” 
By John Ruskin, With a Preface by William Morris. Orpington 
and London: George Allen. 


Tue Stupent’s Grsson. A History of the Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire. Abridged by Sir William Smith, D.C.I,, LL.D 
Part I. Maps and Illustrations. London: John Murray} 
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was failing, not swiftly, but surely, and he came south to consult 


his old friend, Dr. John Hunter, Pitt at that time was at the 
height of his fame, and had been quick to see and seize the far- 
reaching teaching of “The Wealth of Nations.” He was eager 
to meet the philosopher, and at the house of Dundas they came 
to speech. Addington, Wilberforce, Grenville were of the com- 
pany. Adam Smith came late, and as he entered the room they 
all rose to receive him. “Be seated, gentlemen,” said the 
embarrassed philosopher. ‘“ No,” exclaimed Pitt, with generous 
warmth, “we will stand till you are first seated, for we are 
all your scholars.” He was worthy for whom they should do 
this. Sir James Mackintosh knew intimately Adam Smith, 
David Ricardo, and Thomas Malthus. “Is it not something,” 
he used to ask, “to say for a science that its three greatest 
masters were about the three best men I ever knew?” This 
little book is written with brains and a degree of courage which 
is in keeping with its convictions. It has vision, too, and that 
counts for righteousness, if anywhere, in political economy. 

Much ado about nothing, or next to nothing, will probably 
be the conclusion at which most people will arrive—gentle blood 
at diseretion—on the book entitled “ The Right to Bear Arms,” 
Heraldry had its heyday under the Tudors, and is come to be 
regarded, not without good reason, as a pseudo-science—a 
cousin, shall we say, once removed, of alchemy. There is 
an institution called the College of Heralds—geographically 
speaking, it lies back, we believe, from one of the highways of 
the city, though searcely so far back as the highways of common- 
sense. The right to bear arms is taken in these pages as the 
badge and proof of the social rank of a gentleman. A great 
many people with much higher “rank” than that of titular 
gentlemen are what the apostle would describe as base fellows 
of the lewder sort—people who may have blue blood in their 
veins but are absolutely destitute of good manners. “ X ” 
pushes his argument to the point of absurdity, so that his state- 
ments read es tinkling brass or sounding cymbal. But let us 
take a case. “ That the word gentleman continues to be wrongly 
used is simply due to the vanity of plebeians, who are so small- 
minded that they cannot bring themselves to admit that they 
are not gentlemen, and therefore try to prostitute the word to 
earry only that lower qualification, which shall but include 
those attributes which they conceive themselves to possess. . . 
Presently we shall have everybody saying they are dukes, and 
that the qualification is no more than the possession of decent 
manners.” And yet there have been dukes who have not had 
decent manners; and there are many of us who stoutly maintain 
that “* X ” has written a new Book of Snobs, and that what he 
calls the “lower qualification ” is rightly understood as, after all, 
a higher qualification than all the courts of Europe can bestow. 

There is humour and fancy as well as sound judgment and a 
certain literary flavour in the sheaf of essays which Lady Magnus 
has rescued, under the appropriate title of “Salvage,” from the 
sea of contemporary magazine literature. She takes up her 
parable deftly about the minor moralities of life—those “ sweet 
civilities ” which go so far towards making it endurable. Lady 
Magnus has her own word to say (a sensible, womanly word it 
proves to be) on Mrs. Carlyle and her real or imaginary martyr- 
dom—a subject which to most of us raises issues which lie wide 
of Chelsea—and that austere domicile in which simple dishes 
were the rule and strenuous work, the latter broken all too 
frequently by much idle vapouring. In these days, when Mrs. 
Meynell is praised to the skies, let us say a good word for Lady 
Magnus. It is the fashion to extol to a fulsome extent the 
highly wrought and painfully mannered prose of the one; 
therefore it may be permitted in the narrow precincts of a 
paragraph to draw attention to the sense and sensibility of the 
other. 

Several other books have reached us which must be curtly 
dismissed, though not with ill-will, Messrs. Blackwood send us 
admirable change for sixpence in a people’s edition of Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’s famous book, “With Kitchener to Khartum ”— 
a war correspondent’s narrative which galloped at a stiff price 
hrough seventeen editions. There is no need to praise such a 
ook, for everybody knows that it is dramatic, picturesque, 
irile—Mr. Caird kas written a useful “ History of Corsica,” 
hough we should have liked it better if it had told us more 
about modern political and social conditions in the island where 
the Little Corporal was born.—“ Our Industrial Laws ” is the 
title of a useful little volume by Miss Mona Wilson. It 
describes in pithy fashion the regulations concerning factories 
and workshops, laundries and bakehouses, the working of the 
Track Acts, the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which came into force in July 
of last year. Brief as the volume is, it is filled with facts of 
the utmost significance to all who are labouring in the cause 
of social reform.—“ The Nature of Gothic” is in reality a 
chapter from Mr. Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” with a preface 
full of suggestion and insight by the late William Morris.—We 
ave also received the first part of a new and revised edition of 
““he Student’s Gibbon,” abridged from the original work by 
th late Sir William Smith, LL.D. A well-known Oxford 
scolar, A. H. Greenidge, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brase- 
ay responsible for this admirable edition of a standard 
maual, 
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